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D Grimly determined Gis of the 
163rd Infantry Regiment stream 
from their LST to struggle 
ashore at Wadke. Part of 
General Douglas MacArthur's 
strategy of mopping up 
Japanese island strongholds 

in the Pacific, it preceded 

the Biak invasion by only 

10 days. (See page 10.) 
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Zanzibar, 20 September 1914. The British 3rd-class cruiser 
Pegasus lays in harbor. Commander John Ingles would have 
much preferred his ship's overhaul to take place at the 
British stronghold of Mombasa, but the Royal Navy had 
already suffered some loss of face in East African waters 
early in World War |. It was sound policy that Zanzibar's 
inhabitants should realize the Navy's resolution to protect 
them. Ingles was uncomfortably aware that the 2,135-ton 
Pegasus—her fires drawn while the residue of long steaming 
on poor-quality coal was cleared from her boilers—was a 
sitting duck. He ordered his gunners to take it in turns to 
sleep at their posts and sent the armed tug Helmuth to 
patrol the harbor approaches. 


A German commerce raider, harried by the Royal Navy, is 
tracked down to a muddy corner of an East African backwater 


A little before 0500, He/muth sighted what looked like a 
large merchantman making her way cautiously through the 
shoals of Zanzibar's south channel. The stranger's reply to 
Helmuth's challenge was sudden and shocking. Breaking 
out the German battle-flag, she gathered speed and brushed 
Helmuth aside with two warning shots. His Imperial German 
Majesty's light cruiser Königsberg drove in towards Pegasus. 
The first salvos from five of Kónigsberg's 10 4.1in guns 
opened up from 9,000 yards and bracketed the motionless 
Pegasus, whose eight old 4in guns were outranged by about 
a half a mile. By 0525, when Pegasus had fired some 50 
rounds to no more effect than a graze on Konigsberg's 2in 
armored deck, the British cruiser was ablaze amidships. One 
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by one her guns fell silent as the German scored hit after hit. 
Shrouded in smoke and with fires breaking out along her 
entire length, Pegasus ceased firing. For about five minutes, 
while Königsberg closed to under 7,000 yards, the German 
guns were also mute. A German account states that the 
British raised a white flag. But then showed signs of re- 
commencing action. A British source claims that although 
Pegasus's ensign was momentarily struck—shot away—it 
was bravely held aloft by Marines, one man taking another's 
place as they were shot down. For whatever reason, 
Königsberg opened fire again, inflicting casualties among 
damage and medical parties on the British ship's torn decks, 
After 10 minutes’ more bombardment, during which she 
put a few shells into the town but completely ignored the 
big collier Banffshire moored nearby, Königsberg steamed 
out to sea. She had scored around 300 hits on Pegasus— 
killing 31 men, wounding over 50. She sank at 1300. 
Kónigsberg triumphed in an unequal contest that began 
some days before the War Telegram brought the ships of 
Rear-Admiral Herbert King-Hall's Cape Squadron to battle 
stations. Late in July 1914, Pegasus was sent to Dar-es- 
Salaam—capital of German East Africa—to keep an eye on 
Königsberg. |t was 16 years since Pegasus had made 21.2 
knots on her trials. On 31 July 1914, she could only watch 
as the 10-years-younger, 3,400-ton Kónigsberg—still 
capable of approaching the 24 knots for which she had been 
designed and completed at Kiel in 1907—raced from Dar-es- 
Salaam and disappeared over the horizon. Like Ingles of 
Pegasus, Fregattenkàpitan A. D. (Max) Looff had advance 
orders for the coming hostilities, Kónigsberg was to be a 
hit-and-run commerce raider along the sea lanes linking 
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Britain with her far-flung Empire. A few hours after losing 
Pegasus, Kónigsberg slipped past the second of King-Hall's 
old cruisers, his flagship, the 2nd-class cruiser Hyacinth, 
during the night. War was declared four days later. By then 
the German cruiser was at large somewhere in the vast 
expanse of water between Cape Town and Singapore. 

King-Hall heard nothing of her again until 21 August, 
when news reached him of the fate of the 6,000-ton liner 
City of Winchester, out of Ceylon with the best of the 
season's tea. She was attacked by Kónigsberg some 280 
miles east of Aden on 6 August. A week later, when her 
crew had been transferred to two German steamers and her 
bunkers emptied of coal to keep Königsberg running and 
fighting, Looff sank the liner in Khorya Morya Bay, SE 
Arabia. News of the sinking affected British station com- 
manders from the Mediterranean to the China Sea. Their 
prime duty was to guard the routes along which Imperial 
troops and supplies were being rushed to Europe, to the 
vital Suez garrison, and to East Africa, where an able German 
commander, Oberst/eutnant Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck, was 
building a powerful force of German and African askari 
soldiers, The sea lanes were not only threatened by lone 
wolves like Königsberg, the light cruiser Emden, armed 
merchant cruisers like the fast 9,000-ton liner Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich and as yet unknown numbers of smaller steamers, 
but also by Admiral Graf Maximilian von Spee's heavy- 
cruiser China squadron. Despite the Royal Navy's impres- 
sive superiority in capital ships (most, however, kept in home 
waters) and the help of Japanese and Russian cruisers, 
Britain's eastern admirals were forced to work their ships 
and crews to the limit. 
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(Simonstown) 
«In late 1941, at least a dozen British warships were tied 
down in the seemingly fruitless search for Königsberg in 
the vast expanse of ocean between the African and Indian 
mainlands. She was found 12 miles up the Rufiji. 


Launched 7907. Length 
395ft. Beam 43ft 6ins. 
Displacement 3,600 tons. 
Engine capacity 73,500hp. 
Speed 25knots. Armament 
four MGs, 10 4.1in, eight 
5pdrs, Crew 358. 

Had it not been necessary 
for Kónigsberg to go into 
hiding, she might have 

done as much damage to 
Allied shipping as her 

sister ship Emden 


The loss of one out-of-date warship could be borne. But 
the threat to the prestige of the Royal Navy in the eyes of 
the Empire was more serious. The Admiralty despatched old 
battleships whose guns could guard the convoy routes 
while cruisers hunted down the raiders. With German bases 
closed, the Japanese navy guarding the China seas, and 
German colliers and supply-vessels sunk or interned 
wherever they appeared, the hit-and-run ability of ships like 
Kónigsberg must have become increasingly limited. But 
with the raiders’ early successes, the governments of 
Australia and New Zealand, in particular, became reluctant 
to risk their troops at sea. In October 1914, New Zealand 
refused to sail more convoys until their security improved. 
Every available ship was now deployed in search of the 
raiders, Off East Africa, the three modern 25-knot cruisers 
Weymouth, Chatham and Dartmouth, each mounting 8 x 
Gin guns, looked for Königsberg. 


Kénigsberg vanishes again 

As far as Kónigsberg's hideout was concerned, prepara- 
tions were made early in 1914, when the 650-ton survey 
vessel Möwe charted the tortuous waterways of the Rufiji 
Delta—a 30-mile wide, 200-square-mile wilderness of 
forest, bush and swamp through which the Rufiji river flows 
into the Indian Ocean in three main channels and several 
smaller branches. Méwe’s charts, as well as fine seaman- 
ship, enabled Looff to ‘vanish’ after the sinking of City of 
Winchester. He took the 378ft-long Königsberg deep into 
the delta. It was from this secret base—where close liaison 
was made with German land forces—that Königsberg 
ventured out to sink Pegasus. 

Had Looff stayed at sea after destroying Pegasus, relying 
for fuel on coal taken from prizes and on contacts with 
supply-ships in remote anchorages, Konigsberg might have 
had a career as spectacular as Emden. Instead, warned of 
the three 6in gun cruisers hunting him and of the arrival of 
the pre-dreadnought Goliath at Mombasa, Looff decided to 
go into hiding again in the Rufiji. Here minor engine repairs 
could be safely carried out, By early October, Königsberg 
had 'vanished' once more. 

Germany's carefully deployed supply-ships were, ironi- 
cally, the means of Kónigsberg's betrayal. Early in October, 
Captain Sydney Drury-Lowe of Chatham, following yet 
another false trail in the Mozambique Channel, captured the 
250-ton German tug Adjutant. The tug's papers linked her 
with the 3,385-ton liner Prásident, whose movements had 
already aroused suspicion. Adjutant was bound for a 
rendezvous with Prasident in Lindi Bay, south of the Rufiji. 
This date was kept by Chatham. Although not registered as 
a hospital-ship or painted white as international law 
demanded, Prasident flew the Red Cross flag. Turning a 
Nelsonian blind eye, Drury-Lowe sent a boarding-party. 
His action was proved legitimate by the liner's papers. These 
showed that she had off-loaded coal into lighters in Septem- 
ber. These had taken it up the Rufiji. This, combined with a 
study of Prasident’s charts, gave Drury-Lowe the clue he 
needed. 

Chatham arrived off the Rufiji on 30 October. Lookouts 
reported the German collier Soma/i about three miles up one 
main channel, three small steamers up another—and what 
looked like the upper- works of a bigger vessel much farther 
inside the delta. Local Africans confirmed that there was a 
large warship about 12 miles up-river and added that the 
main channels' banks were strongly held by German and 
# askari troops and that the waters were mined. Chatham— 
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ter Sarson/Tony Bryan. 


outweighing Königsberg by about 2,000 tons—could not 
enter the delta, 

Rightly, Drury-Lowe was reluctant to risk a 'cutting-out" 
expedition in launches. He also doubted that Königsberg 
was really so far up-river and hoped that if her location was 
pinpointed she could be sunk by long-range fire. The old 
Goliath arrived to hurl salvos from her four 12in guns in 
Kónigsberg's direction. This was to no avail and Goliath 
was forced to withdraw with engine trouble. After sinking 
Somali with gunfire, Drury-Lowe could only settle down to 
blockade the Rufiji, supported by Weymouth and Dartmouth. 

The Royal Naval Air Service (RNAS) was officially 
established on 1 July 1914. It had no strength in East Africa. 
But Admiral King-Hall remembered the summer sensation 
of Durban—the exhibition flights of two 90hp Curtiss sea- 
planes. They were then known as ‘hydro-aeroplanes’, The 
aircraft, their pilot, Mr H. D. Cutler, and a Union Castle liner 
were smartly requisitioned. On 6 November 1914, Flight 
Sub-Lieutenant Cutler RNAS sailed from Simonstown with 
one of the seaplanes aboard the armed merchant cruiser 
Kinfauns Castle. Bad weather on the way north damaged 
the aircraft. Parts from the second Curtiss were taken aboard 
off Durban. Helped by Midshipman A. N. Gallehawk, Cutler 
strove to put together one airworthy plane. By 20 November, 
Kinfauns Castle lay at Niororo Island—18 miles from the 
Rufiji. The monsoon season of clammy heat and torrential 
rain was imminent. Cutler and Gallehawk labored feverishly 
to plug the seaplane's leaky hull and adjust its engine to 
run efficiently in tropical conditions. 

On 22 November—his aircraft stripped to its bare essentials 
— Cutler took off from Niororo and headed for the coast, into 
the raging monsoon. He had no compass and only enough 
fuel forabout an hour's flight. When he failed to return, many 
aboard Kinfauns Castle gave him up for lost. He might easily 
have been, had not the crew of a native sailing boat reported 
sighting an aircraft flying south down the coast. Launches 
were sent to search and found Cutler unharmed. His plane 
was damaged by an emergency landing on an uninhabited 
islet. Two days later, the airman took off again in his 
patched-up plane, and this time returned successfully. What 
he had to say disappointed Drury-Lowe. Kónigsberg was 
indeed 12 miles up the Rufiji, heavily-defended and ap- 
parently ready for a sortie should the blockade relax. 
Another flight was ordered with Captain Crampton of 
Kinfauns Castle as observer. It was made early in December 
—after the remains of the second Curtiss were brought from 
Durban and cannibalized to make a single airworthy 
machine. Crampton confirmed what Cutler had reported— 
Königsberg lay beyond the range of Drury-Lowe's guns. 

The cruiser had, however, shifted position a little. On 6 
December Cutler again took off to check on her. The 
Curtiss's hull was waterlogged and its engine on its last 
legs. One mile up-river the aircraft could take no more. 
Cutler landed in the river right under the guns of a German 
patrol, He was trying unsuccessfully to set his plane on fire 
as they waded out to capture him. Cutler remained a 
prisoner for three years, but he had one comfort—the enemy 
failed to capture his aircraft. From the tug Helmuth, 
Midshipman Gallehawk saw Cutler's landing. In an action 
resembling the plot of a boy's comic book, Gallehawk and a 
motorboat's crew roared into the Rufiji supported by 3pdr 
fire from Helmuth, drove off the askaris who were dragging 
the Curtiss ashore, got a line to the aircraft and, under heavy 
fire, towed it out. A gallant gesture, but of little material 
value. The Curtiss proved beyond repair and was eventually 
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<d 13 May 1917. British naval officers travel up the Rufiji 

River to see the wreck of Konigsberg—nearly two years 

after the monitors Severn and Mersey shelled her into 

oblivion. 

A The sight that greeted those visitors—the once 

formidable cruiser, now just a heap of scrap metal. 

Guns salvaged from the wreckage shelled the British 

position of Kondoa Irangi between May and June 1976. 
«40ur map shows how the British sealed off the Rufiji 
Delta and moved in to destroy the cornered Kónigsberg. 


consigned to Durban Museum. 

Chatham retired to Bombay for a refit and Rear-Adm. 
King-Hall himself arrived at the Rufiji aboard Hyacinth. 
Like Drury-Lowe, the Admiral called for aircraft—for 
bombing. He also proposed a surprise attack by improvised 
torpédo-boats, and an assault by monitors (shallow-draft 
vessels mounting heavy guns) which had acted successfully 
as fire-support ships off the Belgian coast in October. This 
was vetoed by the Admiralty, No monitors could yet be 
spared for East Africa, but aircraft were available. Two 
Sopwith float-planes—experimental variants of the ‘Tabloid’ 
land-plane—powered by the 100hp Monosoupape-Gnome 
Rotary engine developed for the 1914 Schneider Trophy 
event, were sent from Britain with a 20-man RNAS party 
commanded by Flight Lieutenant J. T. Cull. 

When the Sopwiths arrived at Niororo on 21 February 
1915, Flt.-Lt. Cull agreed to make an immediate bombing- 
run. But the Sopwiths' delicate air-cooled engines—even 
when stripped of their cowlings—failed to provide anything 
approaching full power in tropical conditions. Cull began 
with full fuel, maximum bomb-load (two 50lb, four 161b) 
and an observer. After four days’ wave-hopping he at last 
got aloft—but with no bombs, no observer, a ceiling of about 
1,500ft and fuel for only an hour's flight. Within a few days 


both Sopwiths were unserviceable, their wooden frames 
and propellors warped by the heat (and many of the RNAS 
contingent down with heat-stroke or sunburn). 

Early in April there arrived three Short 'folder' seaplanes 
aboard the auxiliary cruiser Laconia out of Durban. They 
were old and cranky but at least airworthy. On 25 April, 
newly-promoted Flight Commander Cull took off with an 
observer, Air Mechanic Boggis, who carried a 7x5 Goerz 
camera. Laboring on at under 1,000ft, the Short came under 
heavy fire from ground troops and from Kónigsberg's 
position. She appeared to be still ready for a sortie. The 
camera did not show that more than a third of her 330-strong 
crew had left to serve with von Lettow-Vorbeck's army. And 
although a South African professional hunter, Pieter 
Pretorius, with a team of African trackers, claimed to have 
got within 300 yards of Königsberg early in 1915, there is no 
record that he reported the shrinking crew—although he 
confirmed the strength of the land-forces guarding her. 


Where were the monitors ? 

The Shorts' climate-imposed ceiling made bombing a 
near-suicidal undertaking. Therefore Rear-Adm. King-Hall 
concentrated on tightening his blockade while awaiting the 
monitors. In mid-April intercepted wireless messages told 
of a supply-ship bound for the Rufiji. Hyacinth steamed to 
intercept. On 14 April, off Tanga, a 3,600-ton steamer (the 
captured British vessel Pubens, masquerading as the neutral 
Norwegian Kronberg) was set ablaze and run aground. 
Engine failure caused King-Hall's premature withdrawal, 
however, and the Germans were able to salvage part of 
Kronberg's cargo of arms and ammunition. There were 
more rumors of relief-ships, and King-Hall's command was 
strengthened by the 3rd-class Australian cruiser Pioneer, 
the armored cruiser Cornwall and the refitted Chatham. But 
by mid-May, when the two latter ships were ordered to the 
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Dardanelles, the monitors had still not arrived. All three 
Shorts were unserviceable, and although an airfield had 
been prepared on Mafia Island, about eight miles off the 
Rufiji, no more aircraft had come. 

In fact, the monitors were on their way. Severn and 
Mersey had been designed by Vickers as 1,260-ton river- 
gunboats for Brazil, Like other export craft being built in 
Britain, they had been requisitioned by the Royal Navy in 
August 1914. Their design—267ft long, 49ft in beam, but 
drawing only 4ft 9in, with an extremely low freeboard— 
reflected their intended role, and made them totally unsuited 
to the voyage from Malta, through the Red Sea to Aden, and 
down the African coast. The Aden to Mafia stage alone took 
19 days, during which time the monitor's tender Trent and 
their collier had often to assist the four tugs towing the 
unwieldy craft—capable of a mere 12 knots under their own 
power. Captain E. J. A. Fullerton of Severn and Commander 
R. A. Wilson of Mersey and their crews more than earned 
the special commendation given them by the Admiralty 
before they had even fired a shot over the Rufiji. 

The monitors finally reached Mafia on 3 June 1915. But 
they were not ready for action. Mounting two 6in guns— 
one forward and one aft, with one 4.7in howitzer also aft 
for high-trajectory fire—they were built to give punishment 
rather than take it. Before they were risked in the heavily- 
defended delta, armor plate was added to their decks and 
Sides. Sandbags were placed at such vulnerable spots as 
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A Vickers- built for 

Brazil as river monitors 
Solimoes and Madura in 
1913, Severn and Mersey 
(267 x 49ft) like Humber— 
were requisitioned by the 
Royal Navy at the outbreak 
of World War I. Weight 
1,260 tons. Armament two 
Gin guns and one 4.7in 
howitzer, five 3pdrs. 

< One of the monitors that 
sunk the Königsberg at rest 
in Dar-es-Salaam Harbour. 
V The mast of the Severn 
lightly camouflaged for the 
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^ One plane that guided the 
firepower of Severn and 
Mersey onto Kónigsberg 
Engine one 160hp Gnome; 
W'span 67ft; Length 39 ft; 
Maximum speed 78mph. 
Commander Cull, with 
Boggis as observer, spent 
hours photographing. 

No fewer than 11 aircraft 

of five different types and 
two airfields were used 
during 9 months stalking 
Kónigsberg. 

œ> The Severn steams 
towards the Rufiji—towing a 
Short ‘Folder’ behind her. 


bridge, magazine and gun-mounts. On 18 June, while the 
work was still going on, the auxiliary cruiser Laurentic 
delivered new aircraft. These were land-planes—two 
Caudron Gill biplanes with 80hp Gnome engines and two 
Henri Farman HF27 ‘pushers’ with 140hp Canton-Unné 
engines. The Farmans were from a small batch specially 
built for operation in the tropics, with frames of steel tubing, 
and had a four-hour endurance with a maximum bomb-load 
of 550Ib. Squadron Commander R. Gordon took command 
of the Mafia airfield, which now boasted a large corrugated- 
iron hangar as well as native-style grass huts for personnel. 
Late in June the aircraft were assembled and work on the 
monitors completed. Training in combined air-surface 
operations then began. A simple 'clock-face' code was 
adopted for spotting. The new aircraft had wirelesses, but 
an alternative hand-and-flag-signal code was devized in the 
case of failure. The Laurentic was sent to escort a small 
contingent of Indian troops in a feint landing at Dar-es- 
Salaam—intended to divert German forces that might other- 
wiseberushedtotheRufiji. King-Hall'sfleetwasstrengthened 
by Pyramus (sister-ship to the ill-fated Pegasus), with the 
2nd-class cruiser Challenger due to arrive early in July. 
Laurentic's mock attack was mounted on 5 July. On 6 
July, King-Hall launched his intended knock-out blow on 
Kónigsberg. Preceded by three ‘mine sweeping’ whalers, 
the monitors entered the Kikunja—northern branch of the 
Rufiji—at 0520. in the remaining Caudron—one Caudron 


Short ‘Folder’ Seaplane 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 
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and a Farman were wrecked in training—Flight Lieutenant 
Watkins bombed Kónigsberg from 6,000ft. He scored no 
hits but provided a diversion. As the monitors ploughed on, 
answering heavy fire from the banks with their 3pdrs and 
MGs, Flight Commander Cull arrived in the Farman, with 
Flight Sub-Lieutenant H. J. Arnold as observer. Weymouth, 
with King-Hall aboard, and Pyramus at the Kikuja mouth 
shelled enemy gun-emplacements and observation posts on 
high ground, At the same time, Hyacinth and Pioneer 
engaged similar targets while guarding the Simba Uranga 
channel. 

The monitors anchored at 0630, supposedly more than 
11,000 yards from Kónigsberg. Here their 6in guns should 
outrange her 4.1in. Because of inaccurate charts, however, 
Severn and Mersey were much closer—in sight of observa- 
tion posts with telephone links to the cruiser. Severn opened 
fire at 0648. Almost immediately she was straddled by the 
first of many accurate four- and five-gun salvos from 
Kónigsberg. Severn's first shots were signalled by the 
Farman as 200 yards short and off to the left. 

First blood in the clash went to Königsberg. At 0740 a 
direct hit on Mersey's forward 6in disabled the gun, killed 
three men and wounded more. Minutes later, a motorboat 
alongside was sunk and another shell holed the monitor 
near the waterline. Commander Wilson wisely retreated 
about 1,000 yards. Severn was faring better. At 0751, 
Arnold signalled ‘HT’ (hit). Five more hits were signalled 
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inside 20 minutes, but then Arnold made 'W O'—meaning 
the aircraft must leave. By 0810, when Flight Lieutenant 
Blackburn with Assistant Paymaster Badger as observer 
arrived in the Caudron, Mersey had again started firing while 
Severn retreated. Severn's move was lucky. It brought in 
view a German observation post in a tree about 400 yards 
away. Its destruction saw a marked decline in Kénigsberg’s 
accuracy. 

The monitors closed in once more, but wireless com- 
munications with the Farman—piloted now by Squadron 
Commander Gordon with. Arnold, who spent nine hours 
aloft that day as observer—failed. The Caudron, relieving it 
at 1145, had to leave almost immediately with engine 
trouble. At 1400, when the Farman returned with its wireless 
repaired, both monitors were firing briskly. But no more hits 
were signalled and many shots went unmarked. In fact, the 
monitors were firing better than they realized. Many shells 
landing very near Königsberg fell into deep mud and failed 
to explode. Of 635 rounds fired only six were signalled 'hits', 
but by the time the monitors withdrew—at about 1545— 
they had had many remarkable escapes from near-misses 
and the cruiser's ammunition reserves were depleted. It had 
also become apparent that in a subsequent attack the 
monitors should fire /n turn rather than on their own time. 
This would allow the aerial observers to make their reports 
more specific. 

On 11 July, just before 1200, Severn and Mersey steamed 
again into the delta. Cull and Arnold were overhead in the 
Farman. Fire from the banks was as fierce as before. Mersey 
had two men wounded before reaching her firing position. 
Her orders were to draw Kónigsberg's fire while Severn 
closed the range. But the Germans were not deceived. 
Mersey received only brief attention, while Severn was soon 
straddled by four-gun salvos that spattered her decks with 
mud from near-misses. At 1230, however, when Severn 
anchored well inside 10,000 yards (5.6 miles) and opened 
fire. Kónigsberg's accuracy suddenly crumbled. Severn's 
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< One of the German shore 
batteries on the banks of 
the Rufiji. While in hiding, 
Königsberg must have been 
one of the best guarded 
ships in history with 
emplacements like these 
dotted each side ofthe 
river and its tributaries. 
Inthe background is a 
wooden scale used by the 
gun crew to set the angle 

of traverse correctly 

before firing the gun, 

t Ina well-camouflaged 
position, this German gun 
crew carries out routine 
maintenance. The Rufiji is 
inthe background. 

<V All Konigsberg's ten 
4.1in guns were salvaged to 
fight again. This one was 
destroyed when the 
Germans evacuated 
Massasi—November 1917. 
A Sgt. Major holds the 
remains of the barrel. 


opening shots broke the telephone line linking the most 
important German observation post (said to be an officer in 
a barrel sunk in the mud only 50 yards from Severn) to the 
cruiser. 

In spite of heavy small-arms and 12pdr fire, Cull and 
Arnold swooped over Königsberg below 3,000ft to spot for 
Severn, whose eighth salvo brought ‘HT’ from Arnold. 
Of the next 12 shots, eight hit. The cruiser was reduced to 
three-gun salvos. But she continued firing at the aircraft. 
At about 1250 a shell-burst sheared two cylinders from the 
Farman's engine. Cull began a shallow glide towards the 
river while Arnold asked Mersey to send a boat—still keeping 
up the report on Severn's fire. His final signal—HT All 
forward'—was made just before the Farman hit the water 
some 150 yards from Mersey. It somersaulted and threw 
Arnold clear. But Cull, strapped firmly in his seat, narrowly 
escaped drowning before Mersey's boat arrived. 

Arnold's last signal proved vital. Lowering sights a fraction, 
Severn hit Königsberg amidships—causing a massive 
explosion marked by a column of yellow-black smoke. Only 
two guns answered from the cruiser—then only one. For 
nearly an hour Severn fired a salvo every 90 seconds. By the 
time Mersey moved up to join her, seven big explosions had 
been counted. Aboard Königsberg, Looff realized his ship 
was doomed and ordered scuttling-charges, rigged from 
torpedo-warheads, fired at about 1330. As her crew splashed 
ashore, the cruiser toppled to starboard and settled deep 
into the mud. At 1344—seeing Königsberg ablaze along 
her whole length and listing sharply, Lieutenant A. G. 
Bishop, observer in the Caudron flown by Flight Lieutenant 
Watkins, signalled ‘OK’. Severn and Mersey continued 
firing until King-Hall ordered their withdrawal. Soon after 
1420, the Admiral stood at the salute on the bridge of 
Weymouth—her decks lined with cheering men—as the 
monitors steamed out of the delta. 

As sunset approached, a party of Germans re-boarded 
Kónigsberg to lower her battle-flag, still just above water- 


level, and disable her guns by dumping the breech-blocks 
overboard. As a commerce raider, Kónigsberg had had little 
success, but she had kept a strong force of British cruisers— 
cruisers that might have hunted down Emden earlier, or 
reinforced Vice-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock's squadron 
and prevented its destruction by von Spee at Coronel on 
1 November 1914—tied up for some eight months. Now her 
men went to join von Lettow-Vorbeck's force, while her 
name was passed on to a 5,440-ton cruiser launched in 
December 1915. She later surrendered to France and was 
renamed Metz. Kónigsberg's career was still not quite over. 
King-Hall was to regret that, because of the strong land- 
forces in the delta, he did not order a final attack to com- 
pletely wreck the cruiser. Early in August 1915, a Caudron 
from Mafia flew over the delta on a photo- reconnaissance 
mission. The airmen reported the cruiser a total wreck, but 
photographs showed a lighter alongside. Salvage of some 
kind was going on. (Her remains lay there until 1962, when 
the Tanzanian government sold them to a scrap- -metal firm.) 

The salvage work was directed by Commander Schönfeld, 
a naval reservist who had spent many years in East Africa as 
a planter, With the help of African and German divers, he 
recovered all 10 of the 4.1in guns’ breech-blocks from the 
Rufiji mud, as well as salving a number of 12 and 3pdrs and 
MGs. The 4.1in (105mm)—as powerful as any artillery then 
in East Africa—were mounted on wheeled wooden plat- 
forms each pulled by up to 400 native laborers. In March 
1916, when the British attacked German-held Kahe (more 
than 300 miles from the Rufiji), they were initially repulsed 
by guns from Königsberg, which played no small part in 
enabling von Lettow-Vorbeck to hold out until the Armistice. 
Perhaps the most ironic instance of the guns' use was at 
Kondoa lrangi in May-June 1916—where Kónigsberg's 
guns bombarding the British-held settlement were answered 
by guns salvaged from Pegasus ! 


Richard O'Neill 
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Biak Island, the largest of the SW Pacific Schouten Islands, 
lies across Geelvink Bay on the northern coast of Dutch 
New Guinea, now Irian Barat, a province of Indonesia. A 
large island containing three airfields, Biak was vital to 
General Douglas MacArthur's 1944 return to the Philippines, 
and the gruelling battle for its possession featured the first 
tank v. tank battle of the Pacific War. 

As a result of the August 1943 Quebec Conference, Gen. 
MacArthur was directed to isolate—not seize—the formid- 
able Japanese bases at Rabaul and Kavieng in New Britain, 
and, instead, to capture Manus, in the Admiralty Islands. He 
was then to leap-frog along the north coast of New Guinea 
to the Vogelkop Peninsula of Dutch New Guinea, and reach 
Mindanao by the end of 1944 to begin the reconquest of 
the Philippines. Sattelberg, Finschhafen (2 October 1943) 
and Saidor (2 January 1944) were taken in quick Australian 
and American actions. Then 3rd New Zealand Division 
seized Green Island on 15 February. A fortnight later, 
American and Australian units landed on Manus, then 
Emerau Island (20 March), midway between Kavieng and 
Manus, bypassing Wewak and Hansa Bay. 

While the fighting in Bougainville, New Guinea and the 
Admiralties went on, MacArthur was directed to seize 
Aitape and Hollandia (mod. Djajapura), and be ready to 
invade the Philippines on 15 November. Meanwhile, in the 
Central Pacific, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz was to seize 
Saipan, Tinian and Guam islands in the Marianas. Then in 
mid-September he would secure bases in the Palaus in time 
to cover MacArthur's advance to the Philippines. 

The island-hopping strategy continued with simultaneous 
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landings at Aitape and Hollandia, 120 miles apart, on 22 
April. This bypassed over 200,000 Japanese who were now 
out of the war for the duration. Tiny Wakde Island, 125 
miles NW of Hollandia, was next, for it contained a valuable 
airfield. It was assaulted on 17 May; the 800-strong 
Japanese garrison was wiped out. 

The hold on Manus, Hollandia and Wakde was quickly 
consolidated. Airfields were rapidly brought into service 
from which American and Australian aircraft could begin 
softening up the next target—Biak Island. Its three airstrips 
were needed to give additional air support to the invasion of 
Saipan, 1,250 miles away, scheduled for 15 June, Mac- 
Arthur was directed to have heavy long-range bombers 
operating from Biak by that date. This was optimistic but 
then US engineers had prepared usable landing strips at 
Aitape in two days and only Biak could comfortably operate 
the B24 Liberator. 

Biak is about 45 miles long and 20 wide. Low, flat-topped 
hills support a thick jungle growth, and there are no natural 
harbors. The coastline is fringed with a coral reef which 
extends out for hundreds of yards. Photo-reconnaissance 
and intelligence reports had shown Bosnik, an enemy supply 
base on the SE coast, opposite the Padaido Islands, to be 
well defended. The Bosnik harbor facilities included two 
stone jetties built across the reef out to deep water. A string 
of administrative buildings and installations was protected 
by a coral reef which rose about 200ft to a flat escarpment 
that stretched nine miles along the southern shore to a mile 
west of Mokmer. There it swung north, leaving a flat coastal 
plain on which the Japanese had built three airstrips and a 


<) A knocked-out Japanese Type 95 light tank lies amid 
shattered'palms on a beach between Bosnik and Mokmer 
aitfield, Biak, 26 June, 1944. 

A Ten days before the assault on Biak, the small island of 
Wadke was taken as part ofthe US island-hopping strategy 
towards Japan. Here men of the 163rd US Infantry Regiment 
41st Division, hit the beach from Higgins boats. On 31 May 
they joined the attack on Biak. 


coastal road. Remembering particularly the high cost in 
lives of the bloody November 1943 Tarawa Marine landing 
(see ‘War Monthly’ Issue 1), the American planners were 
reluctant to risk a landing across the coral, even using LVT, 
‘amtracs’. Bosnik was chosen because its jetties looked 
usable and because, not backed by swamps, it offered firm 
ground behind the beaches for dispersal and maneuver. 
Biak was a natural fort. Behind the first ridge, there were 
not only caves and raw upjutting coral cliffs, but also deep 
ravines and thick tangled jungle. The limestone caves about 
1,200 yards north of the western end of the Mokmer airstrip 
were the key to the defense and cavernous enough to hold 
a thousand men. Another series of caves ran under the main 
ridge north of Mokmer village, and a third honeycombed 
the jagged jungle-covered ridges west of the Parai Defile. 
It was generally believed that Biak was lightly held, by 
'not more than 2,000 Japanese'. But the garrison totalled 
11,400 men. Of these at least 4,000 were seasoned combat 
troops, including the crack 222nd Infantry Regiment which 
comprised 3,400 veterans of the China war sent in Decem- 
ber 1943. There were numerous service and supply units 


including three airfield construction battalions. Other 
elements included a light tank company with at least 12 
tanks; 19th Naval Guard Unit (125 men) ; and 28th Naval 
Special Base Force of 1,500 men. 

Lieutenant General Takuzo Numata, chief of staff to the 
Second Area Army commander, was on a visit to Biak and 
took over command from Colonel Nasyiki Kuzume, com- 
mander of the 222nd. Numata prepared for the worst. He 
and Col. Kuzume expected the enemy to land near Mokmer 
airstrip, and concentrated their defenses around it. Four 
4.7in naval dual-purpose guns and one 6in coast defense 
gun were undamaged. Field and AA guns of up to 90mm 
calibre and numerous mortars and automatic weapons were 
located on the coral terrace and on a spur ridge behind 
Mokmer village. This position straddling a 240ft height was 
less than 800 yards from the sea while the HO West Caves 
region, studded with bunkers and pillboxes, could keep the 
runways under fire from anything heavier than a rifle. 

The approaching Hurricane Task Force comprised two 
regiments of 41st United States Infantry Division under its 
commander, Major-General Horace H. Fuller. Rear Admira! 
William M. Fechteler was Commander, Attack Force. He 
led five cruisers and 21 destroyers escorting 36 transports 
and large landing craft. Engineering equipment would be 
needed in the early stages of landing for the construction of 
beaching points. Conventional landing craft could not be 
used because of the 200-yard width of coral reef confronting 
the Bosnik beaches. Fechteler and Fuller decided to use six 
LSTs to tow in the initial assault force. This would comprise 
63 LVTs manned by troops of the 542nd Engineer Boat and 
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Shore Regiment and 25 DUKW amphibious lorries carrying 
an army motor transport company. The LSTs would also 
tow eight LCTs containing tanks, artillery and engineering 
equipment. The bulk of the 41st Division would follow in 
15 LCTs, which could use the jetties. Z-day had been set for 
27 May. 

The invasion force left Humboldt Bay, Hollandia, on the 
evening of 25 May steering direct for Biak, 320 miles 
distant, at a sedate 8.5-knot towing speed. Dawn on the 
27th broke to ideal landing conditions : the sky overcast and 
breathless, the sea a dead grey calm. At 0629 the Allied 
attack force was in position, standing off Bosnik. Rear Adm. 
Fechteler gave the order: EXECUTE LANDING PLAN. 

Immediately, the US light cruisers Phoenix, Boise and 
Nashville, standing broadside on, opened fire with their 45 
6in guns, hitting shore installations over 12 miles of coast 
from Sorido airstrip to east of Bosnik. Australian heavy 
cruisers Shropshire and Australia laid on 400 rounds of Bin. 
Overhead, 37 Liberators, in two waves, pattern-bombed the 
shore defenses. As the smoke and dust of the 45-minute 
bombardment drifted seaward, visibility fell to 500 yards. 
Two rocket-armed LCls took up positions, one on each 
flank of the leading wave of amtracs, to lay down a last- 
minute 5in rocket blanket barrage as the troops approached 
the beach. A breeze-created haze obscured all landmarks. 

Visibility was zero as the first wave of 16 LVTs hit the 
beach at 0719, to find itself in a mangrove swamp about 
3,000 yards west of Beach Green 4. As the 32 amtracs of 
the second and third waves, and the 25 DUKWs of the fourth 
and fifth waves, crept slowly shoreward, they made the 
same error. The entire formation had drifted westward in a 
3-knot current. The first four waves, comprising 2nd 
Battalion, 186th Infantry Regiment, were safely ashore, if in 
the wrong place, and by 0730 were pushing through the 
mangroves to the main coastal road. The last wave of 
DUKWs carrying 3rd Battalion, 186th Infantry, landed 800 
yards to the east. 


‘No’ to change of plan 

Colonel Oliver P. Newman, commanding 186th Infantry, 
was supposed to secure the beach-head. He suggested at 
0746 that his misplaced regiment exchange missions with 
162nd Regiment, the follow-up force in 15 LCls whose task 
was to drive rapidly west and capture the Mokmer airstrip, 
But Maj. Gen. Fuller refused to change the plan. The two 
regiments had to pass each other to reach their assigned 
positions and the unravelling took an hour and a half. 

The jetties, found by radar, were in good condition. There 
was still no opposition, and the landing went on as planned 
in a way almost too good to be true. Some LCTs were 
unloaded at the eastern jetty, and others found suitable 
beaching points. Four LSTs tied up at the west jetty, while 
three others were unloaded by landing craft. 

Between 1103 and 1150, 77 Liberators came over in 
high-level pattern-bombing runs, pounding the airfields and 
shore installations. As the cloud cover broke up, B25 
Mitchell and Douglas A20 Havoc medium bombers 
appeared and patrolled ready for call strikes. And now P40 
Kittyhawks and P38 Lightnings arrived to provide fighter- 
cover. 

By the afternoon, everything was under control, and the 
LSTs went on discharging their cargoes without inter- 
ruption. All day 542nd Engineer Boat and Shore Regiment 
prepared exits and entrances, built protected supply and 
ammunition dumps, and bulldozed a network of roads. They 
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placed two pontoon sections on the reef near the east jetty 
for use as beaching points. 

Two ineffectual afternoon raids by six Japanese planes 
apart, there had been no air or sea opposition. Ashore it 
looked as if it might be a walkover. During the afternoon, all 
Z-day objectives were taken. By 1715, 12,000 troops, 12 
tanks, 29 artillery pieces, 500 vehicles and 2,400 tons of 
supplies had been unloaded. Only 300 tons of equipment 
remained aboard the LSTs when they withdrew at the end 
of the day. At 1800, Rear Adm. Fechteler left Biak with the 
LST formation, leaving two destroyers and the rocket LCls 
to provide gunfire support for the ground troops. 

The progress made on this Z-day had greatly exceeded 
expectations, The landing had been carried out and the 
beaches secured more cheaply with less confusion and 
congestion than in any previous New Guinea operation. By 
dark, the troops had dug in around Parai village, having been 
delayed briefly at the defile, but well pleased with their five- 
mile tank-supported advance. 

Early on 28 May the 162nd Infantry continued its push 
toward Mokmer airfield. By 0930 it had reached the road 
junction 200 yards east of the field; that was as close as 
the Americans would get for the next nine days. Behind the 
first ridge there were not only caves and raw upjutting coral 
cliffs, but also deep ravines and tangled jungle. From hidden 
positions, the Japanese were able to bring to bear heavy 
plunging MG and mortar fire. The 2nd Battalion of 222nd 
Regiment threw the 3/162nd back 600 yards, then with a 
well-timed attack from the north cut off the US unit from 
2nd Battalion in Mokmer village. At 1400 Japanese light 
tanks actually started moving down the airfield to stiffen a 
third assault. Destroyers and 3rd Platoon, 603rd Tank 
Company, shooting 1,200 yards, forced them back to hull- 
down positions, but three US tanks were hit by Japanese 
artillery. Ordered to fall back at 1600, the 3/162nd took two 
hours to extricate itself and minus 103 men rejoined 2nd 
Battalion back in their Z-day position. Patchy naval and air 
support hampered by poor shore links, had failed to reduce 
the volume of Japanese fire. 

At 0700 on the 29th two Japanese battalions resumed 
the onslaught. An hour later, four Type 95 (1935) light tanks 
deployed ahead of an infantry column in a coconut grove 
between the beach and cliffs. Two Sherman M4A1 medium 
tanks promptly engaged them. It was an unequal duel for 
the American 75mm guns could have penetrated all four of 
their opponents together, even if they had been lined up 
nose to tail 2,000 yards away. As it was, the 75mm AP shot 
went clean through the 12mm plate of each one. Then the 
US gunners ably switched to pumping HE shells into their 
hapless foes. These shattered the stationary wrecks and 
blew their turrets right off. The puny Japanese 37mm guns 
did score hits but had no chance of penetrating the Sher- 
man's 3in (76mm) frontal armor. 

Half an hour later three more Type 95s met their end in 
the coconut grove underlining the chronic disparity in tank 
technology and training. One 37mm hit jammed a Sher- 
man's gun-barrel, but the resourceful American crew 
reversed their tank into a shell crater and destroyed their 
adversary at the elevation dictated. Nevertheless, after 
midday, the Japanese infantry, using their classic infiltration 
tactics, set up a roadblock east of Parai. The US reserves 
soon cleared it, but Colonel Harold Haney of 162nd Infantry 
was persuaded of the need to retreat. 

The Americans were partly forced to evacuate by sea, a 
rarity for their brand of amphibious warfare. During the 
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^ Troops of Company A, 
(1st Battalion) 186th 

US Infantry Regiment 
accompanied by a Sherman 
tank, making their way 
through shelled jungle to 
the north of Mokmer 
airstrip, Biak, on 17 June 
1944. Their mission was 
the elimination of pockets 
of Japanese resistance in 
the West Caves. The 
Japanese forces in the 
caves made afew sporadic 
attempts to come out and 
harass the US infantry, 

but flamethrowers, 
grenades, drums of petrol, 
plus two 500/b charges of 
TNT detonated in the caves 
bya demolition detail, 
proved too much. 

Keeping their heads 
well down out of small 
arms fire troops of the 
163rd Inf Regt, 41st Div, 
crowd onto a Wadke beach. 
Their experience was to be 
repeated at Biak and other 
islands. 


US Army 


afternoon, ‘all available landing craft were pressed into 
service to take half the 162nd off the beach at Parai. The 
troops were delivered back on land just before nightfall, 
about 500 yards west of Ibdi village. Two battalions with 
the tanks and artillery got through by road, but first had to 
destroy several heavy mortars. They had been forced back 
two miles with a loss of 115 men in the day and the 
Japanese pursued closely despite much heavier casualties. 

By now, Maj. Gen. Fuller had realized that the Biak 
airfields would never be taken until the Japanese had been 
cleared from the high ground. He planned to attack along 
the ridge behind Bosnik. He signalled for five more battalions 
of all arms. While waiting for two battalions of 163rd Infantry 
from Wakde, Fuller was content to halt the 162nd except 
for patrolling up to the inland plateau. He assembled all AA 
weapons destined for defense of the Biak airfields along the 
beach in preparation for enemy air attacks. 

The 16 LCls carrying the remainder of 41st Division 
arrived at 1300 on 31 May, and during the afternoon the 
troops were successfully landed with gunfire support from 
the sea, On the following morning, the 186th Infantry began 
to advance westward along the inland plateau hampered 
more by the lack of water than Japanese. The 162nd fought 
its way along the coast. On 2 June, neighboring Owi and 
Mios Woendi islands were occupied, and Army Engineers 
began the construction of an airstrip on Owi, while Mios 
Woendi was turned into a Seaplane, patrol boat and 
amphibious repair base. It was plain that the island would 
be more difficult to capture than anyone had envisaged, 
and that estimates of Japanese garrison strength and 
defenses had been wrong. 

And now there entered another unexpected factor— 
Operation A-Go, introduced by Admiral Soemu Toyoda, 
new C-in-C of the Japanese Combined Fleet. Its aim was 
to compensate for Japan's inferiority in ships and aircraft, 
especially in carriers, by luring the US Pacific Fleet into an 
area which could be reached by land-based aircraft. Toyoda 
saw the loss of Biak's airfields as a threat to his plans and 
immediately ordered the island to be reinforced. Aircraft 
were rushed to western New Guinea from Japan and the 
Central Pacific. Bombers from the Halmaheras raided Wakde 
and destroyed over 60 planes on the ground. Meanwhile, 
Toyoda assembled his forces in the Tawi Tawi-Davao- 
Halmahera area for Operation Kon—the relief of Biak—in 


preparation for which 23rd Naval Air Flotilla was 
strengthened by 166 planes. 

Hurried preparations were made to transport 2,500 troops 
of 2nd Amphibious Brigade from Mindanao escorted by 
three naval squadrons totalling a battleship, three heavy 
cruisers, eight destroyers and two minelayers. 

It was hoped that this formidable force, aided by an 
intensive but profitless 2 June air strike which cost 12 
aircraft, would get to within striking distance of Biak without 
being sighted. But on the morning of 3 June, the main force 
Sighted a periscope. Then, before noon, the entire fleet was 
sighted by a Liberator operating from Wakde. Simultaneous- 
ly, a Japanese search plane reported Allied naval forces 
including a carrier at Biak, where there was nothing larger 
than a destroyer, The convoy was ordered to turn back. Had 
it reached Biak, the troops could have landed without 
difficulty and the warships would have created havoc by 
bombarding the beach-head and destroying the shipping. 

The Kon operation was not abandoned immediately, but 
the Japanese ships were now on the run from Allied planes 
and submarines. In a second attempt to reach Biak on 8 
June, their ships were struck by 10 B25s, which sank one 
destroyer and damaged three others. Five destroyers pushed 
on for the island, but a superior US-Australian covering 
squadron saw them off in a three-hour stern-chase. One 
Japanese destroyer was hit in the 35-knot night action 
fought at ranges of never less than eight miles. A third 
attempt, involving the super-battleships Yamato and 
Musashi, was called off on 12 June when the US Fifth 
Fleet's appearance in the Philippine sea attracted all major 
Combined Fleet units north. Yet, though the Japanese lost 
a number of ships and several barges filled with troops, they 


LANDING CRAFT USED AT BIAK 


DUKW 
LVT 


. Amphibious 6x6 24-ton lorry 
. Landing vehicle, tracked 
(amphibious tractor or amtrac) 


LCI 
LCI(R) 
LCT 
LCM 
LST 


. Landing craft, infantry 

. Rocket craft 

. Landing craft, tank 
Landing craft, mechanized 
.Landing ship, tank 


Aœ Route of the long, 
inexorable US drive to the 
ultimate conquest of the 
Philippines. 

<j Usually seen at sea 
during assault landings, 
this amtrac, still with its 
guns at the ready, is 
crawling around Biak's 
shell-torn beaches on 
9June 1944. 

œ The DUKW, an 
amphibious six- wheeled 
24-ton ‘sea lorry’, first used 
in March 1943, for short- 
E haul delivery of men and 
= equipment from ship to 
shore. During 1942-45 
21,247 'Ducks' were 
built in US plants. 
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D — 1942 
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Japanese Type 95 Light Tank 


Weight 7.4 tons 

Crew3 

Armament 7 37mm Type 
97, 300 rnds 

27.7mm MG Type 97, 
2,970 rds 

Engine 6-cy/ohv 
air-cooled diesel; 

110hp at 1,400rpm 
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still managed to reinforce the Biak garrison by 1,200 men 
mainly from Manokwari on the Vogelkop Peninsula via 
neighboring Noemfoor Island. 

With these reinforcements coming in, the Americans were 
making little or no progress. The caves and tunnels under 
the cliffs and the jungle made it impossible to find the 
major caverns which hid the main enemy forces and many 
of their mortar and mountain batteries. The caves had 
connecting corridors and exits which permitted the 
defenders literally to disappear from the face of the earth, 
then reappear in the midst of the invaders. On 7 June 186th 
Infantry plunged down into the coastal plain from the inland 
plateau seizing Mokmer airfield after their full-scale artillery 
preparation and two-battalion attack fell on undefended 
ground. A golden opportunity to take the Japanese posi- 
tions from inland. had been lost. And now the Americans 
found themselves ringed by the fire of Biak's strongest 
positions and pinned down much as they had been on 
28-29 May; the only differences being that no costly 
Japanese counter-attack was attempted and tenuous US 
supply was possible at night across the Mokmer beaches. 
Two LCMs with their ramps jammed by enemy hits had to 
return the 94 miles to Bosnik in reverse. 

Eventually on 10 June the Mokmer perimeter was linked 
up to 162nd Infantry pushing through Parai for the second 
time. On 13 June the first US aircraft landed at Mokmer but 
the field was still under harassing fire that made its regular 
use impossible. The Americans were also beset by other 
troubles, An epidemic of scrub typhus had broken out on 
Owi Island and spread to Biak. Stringent measures had to 
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be introduced to keep the infestation in check and to get 
the troops back to combat fitness. The entire operation was 
now running far behind schedule, After chivying from 
MacArthur, who had publicly announced victory on Biak, 
Maj. Gen. Fuller was replaced by Lieutenant General 
Robert L. Eichelberger on 15 June. 

Lt. Gen. Numata left the island in a seaplane from Korim 
Bay on 15 June, after ordering Col. Kuzume to prolong the 
defense for as long as possible. The dwindling garrison was 
to obey, holding on with almost inhuman tenacity. They 
even managed two spoiling attacks on 15 June using five 
tanks, It was a better day for Japanese armor. Unopposed 
by Shermans and opening fire at 250 yards, they inflicted 
considerable losses on US infantry but lost two of their 
number to bazookas and a third to .50 Browning MG fire. 

As the days dragged on past the date on which Mac- 
Arthur had wanted bombers flying from Biak in support of 
the Saipan invasion, the hard, relentless slogging went on. 
The caves had to be reduced one by one, using flame- 
throwers, ignited petrol and even electrically fired 500Ib 
charges of TNT. In many cases the only solution was to seal 
the entrances and exits, leaving the Japanese to suffocate 
or die of starvation. On 18 June a fourth US infantry regi- 
ment joined the fray, but the original invaders were still hard 
at it. Col. Kuzume's stubborn and heroic defense denied the 
Americans use of Mokmer airfield until 20 June, when the 
engineers were able to restart work. The other two airstrips, 
Borokoe and Sorido, were captured on the same day, and 
two days later the first fighters landed on Mokmer. The 
fighter strip on Owi had been completed, and two squadrons 
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A The US Army assault on Biak island, 180 miles NW of 
Wadke, began on 27 May 1944. Objectives were airfields 

at Borokde, Mokmer and Sorido, essential for continuing 
air-strikes along the island chain and the replenishment of 
stores and equipment. First landings were made on Green 
beaches 1 to 4 in the Bosnik area. Organized resistance 
ceased on 22 June, although even on 17 August Japan's 
2nd Batt. 222nd Infantry were trying to organize themselves 
into a final counter-attack state. 


flew in on 22 June. 

On the morning of 22 June, the bitter siege of Biak was 
effectively over. Col. Kuzume burned his regimental colours 
then committed hara-Kiri. The West Caves were a charnel 
house by the time the Americans finished scouring them 
out on 27 June. The East Caves garrison melted away into 
the interior before 3 July. But the thousand Ibdi Pocket 
defenders fought to a finish against everything American 
ingenuity and firepower could do for more than a month, 
until 22 July. It took 155mm shells and 1,000lb bombs to 
paralyze the last defenders who clung to some of the 75 
four-man coral-and-log pillboxes. It was pointless and 
wasteful resistance, the gesture of Oriental militarism 
against Western technology. Mopping up lasted another 
month, officially until 20 August, with two small subsidiary 
landings on Korim and Wardo bays. 

As was almost invariably the case, Japanese deaths 
exceeded all Allied battle casualties combined because of 
the 'resistance-while-breath-remained' philosophy that had 
to be fulfilled regardless of circumstances. Nevertheless the 
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ratio was more favorable than usual to Japan because of US 
losses from disease which totalled 6,811. Many of these 
men were hors de combat for several months, but only seven 
deaths resulted from 1,000 scrub typhus cases. US deaths 
in action by sea and land totalled 471 with 2,443 wounded. 
The three infantry regiments of 41st Division lost very 
heavily, 2,025 men or a third of their strength with 162nd 
Infantry losing 933. They had killed 4,700 Japanese, 
captured 220 and released 600 slave laborers. By early 
October starvation and attrition had raised the first two 
figures to 6,125 and 765. 

With hindsight, from the Allied point of view, Biak was 
well worth the cost. American aircraft were able to use the 
three airfields in great numbers, and the base, supporting 
70,000 men, became an important stepping-stone in 
MacArthur's island-hopping campaign. But Biak had been 
of most benefit to the Allies while its conquest was incom- 
plete. It had drawn Japanese airpower like a magnet away 
from the Central Pacific ; 1st Air Fleet had only a fifth of the 
planes intended to strike at the US fleet in the Philippine Sea. 
The Biak relief attempts had so disrupted and delayed 
Japanese naval movements that there was even less co- 
ordination than usual between their sea and land-based 
airpower. The outcome was an unmitigated defeat by 22 
June in which Japan lost nearly 500 aircraft and about 450 
even more irreplaceable pilots. This was pure gain, more 
than outweighing the delay imposed on an over-optimistic 
timetable for using airfields on one more captured Pacific 
island. 

Burton Graham 
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SHORT STIRLING 


"This bloody contraption will never fly’ commented Flight 
Engineer Albert Swales, RAF, as he stepped into his first 
Stirling bomber, a plane developed and tested over a few 
short months, during a period of pre-war tension and 
economy. The Stirling did fly, but its progress was impeded 
by a government which constantly changed its mind over 
production requirements—even interfering with the design. 
At the end of the war, representatives of that same govern- 
ment concluded that the Stirling had been a ‘disappoint- 
ment’, Some of the crews who fought in it and lived against 
all the fortunes of war declared that it was an aircraft of the 
highest calibre. This, then, was the paradox of the Short 
Bros. four-engined Stirling heavy bomber. All things to all 
men! A magnificently conceived flying and fighting 
machine weighing 30 tons with 60,000 parts, but put 
together by semi-skilled builders, and watered down by 
bureaucracy and circumstance, 

The Stirling came into being when the Air Ministry of 
1936 accepted the Short company's design for an aircraft to 
meet their specification B12/36. This new machine was 
intended to meet the threat of the Luftwaffe, Germany was 
building to unprecedented peacetime strength and arro- 
gantly crowing the noises of war, B12/36 demanded a 
plane of exceptional qualities. 

The Stirling was the first purpose-designed four-engined 
bomber since 1916. It was required to carry a crew of six 
and a pay load of up to 14,000lb of bombs, giving a ‘normal’ 
all-up weight of 48,000lb, with an envisaged maximum 
overload weight of 65,000lb. (Unfortunately the largest 
bomb the Stirling was able to carry was the 2,000lb AP, 
due to the 42ft-long bomb-bay being divided into smaller 
sections.) It had to have a cruising speed in excess of 
200mph and to be capable of reaching Berlin. To cope with 
existing airfields it had to be able to clear a 5Oft obstacle at 
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World War Il's first four-engined bomber: the heavy- -weight 
which spear- headed the RAF's attacks on German tar A 


1,400 yards. From this specification it is apparent that 
Short's answer to Churchill's request for a bomber able to 
deliver ‘the shattering strokes of retributive justice’ had to 
be a compromise: an amalgum of many tried and tested 
techniques. From this stemmed all the Stirling's short- 
comings as well as its many virtues. 

The first of the virtues became apparent as early as 
October 1938. John Lankester Parker, Short's chief test 
pilot, was proving the design, which had been built of wood 
to exactly half the scale of the specification, Engines on the 
half-size model were four 90hp Pobjoy Niagara Ill seven- 
cylinder radials. At a distance, S31 had the same perspective 
as a full-sized bomber. Secrecy at the trials was so success- 
ful that RAF fighter pilots, trying to close with the aircraft to 
identify an unidentified four-engined machine, were 
astonished to discover that it could outrun them. 

The finished version, Stirling Mk1, was renowned for its 
maneuverability in the air, and good all-round visibility for 
the pilot. Its controls were tolerant, with ailerons of a 
surprising lightness for such a large plane. The elevator 
control was heavy and had a sluggish initial movement, but 
the overall handling qualities were of good directional and 
lateral stability once airborne, and a high rate of roll. There 
were, however, bad qualities which came as a result of too 
many last-minute changes in the basic design. 

Given enough development time, the Stirling would have 
been a faultless piece of fighting machinery. But the 
exigencies of war turned the test programme into a farce. 
The first 100 aircraft were on order by the Air Ministry before 
the prototype had even been built. Before the end of 1938, 
Hitlers march on Vienna hurried Britain into ordering 
another hundred, The machine had not yet flown, and they 
were still insisting on alterations to the design. Shorts had 
planned fora wing span of 112ft to give good high-altitude 


<d Three Short Stirling Mk Is, from 1651 Conversion Unit, 
flying over England. Conversion Units were squadrons 
where aircrews trained on twin-engined aircraft were taught 
tofly four-engined heavy bombers. 

A A Stirling with aircrew and ground-crew. No fewer 

than 56 people were needed to keep this bomber serviced, 
bombed-up, documented and in a fit condition to make 

sure the bomb-load (also shown) got to the target. 


performance. The Ministry cut it back to 99ft for the 
questionable reason that the doors of the standard Bellman 
hangar used by the RAF were only 100ft wide. It was a 
directive that spelt death for many an aircrew, for the 
Stirling's major fault was its inability to achieve a safe 
altitude, 

The shorter wing gave poor grip on the air, a factor which 
led the Air Ministry's test pilots to ask for improved take-off 
performance once they had flown the half-size mock-up. 
They suggested increasing the angle of wing incidence by 
3° over the 34° planned. By this time, design and tooling-up 
were too far advanced for major alterations of this nature. 
A compromise was made. The undercarriage was leng- 
thened, lifting the whole fuselage a further 3°. This gave the 
plane the appearance of a praying mantis, and was 
responsible for a number of take-off accidents. The longer 
legs were a constant source of irritation, An incident on 14 
May 1939 put the programme back. As Lankester Parker 
put down the first prototype, L7600, one brake jammed and 
the extended undercarriage collapsed. 

Seven months later, a second prototype, L7605, flew on 
Christmas Eve. The first production Stirling, M3635, was in 
the air only five months later. The aircraft had many useful 
innovations such as the Graviner switches which could be 
pressed to put out engine-fires, Petrol tanks, with the 


exception of those in the wing-root leading edges, were 
covered with latex rubber. This made them self-seal when 
hit by bullets. The bomb doors were electrically driven, and 
the doors to release the bombs carried inboard of the 
engines were actually made to open into the wing. This 
meant that they did not disturb the air-flow at a time when 
the pilot needed to fly a very steady course. 

Amongst the good was the bad, Some of the Rochester- 
built aircraft had been equipped with a ventral turret for 
fighter-defence, The theory was sound, but in practice the 
turret when lowered gave a huge increase in drag. This 
reduced the aircraft's speed at a time when it was most 
needed. The non-return hydraulic valves which operated 
the turret were inclined to leak, causing the turret to slip 
downwards, There were several accidents due to the guns 
fouling the ground during taxiing, so it was decided to 
discontinue the ventral turret and replace it with Brownings 
firing through side hatches. 

Taking off in a fully loaded Stirling was a hazardous 
business. There was no lack of power, but alterations 
ordered by the Air Ministry had upset designer Couge's 
original performance concepts. The aircraft was prone to 
violent swing as soon as it left the runway. The direction of 
the swing was unpredictable, and was responsible for the 
death of a number of airmen. The chief causes were lag in 
the hydraulics of the throttle controls and the length of the 
u/c. Pilots would set all four throttles to the same position 
but find the power units on one side giving many more revs 
than the units on the other, This would not be too bad with 
a normal throttle control, but the Exactor throttle-linkage 
fitted to the Stirling was activated by a column of unpres- 
surized liquid. It was slow to react, and sometimes did not 
react at all, Pilots had the terrifying experience of pushing 
the throttle levers hard forward without hearing any change 
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in engine note, indicating an increase in revs. 

Despite the faults, a regular flow of Stirlings began to 
come off the production lines at Rochester, Kent, and at 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. They were a marvel of teamwork 
A squad of 600 engineers travelled around 20 factories all 
producing parts for the same bomber. This practice of wide 
dispersal followed a raid on 9 August 1940, where six 
completed craft, seríal numbers N3645 and N3647-51, 
were destroyed in a factory at Rochester, Kent. 

By the end of 1941, Shorts had produced 150 Stirlings 
which went to 149 Squadron at Mildenhall, 214 Squadron 
at Stradishall and 218 Squadron at Marham. These 
squadrons were mainly responsible for sowing acoustically 
and magnetically operated mines in such areas as the Kiel 
Canal, the Gulf of Lorient and shallow waters where German 
shipping operated and where the mines would be effective. 

The plane was also considered able to take care of itself 
on daylight raids. One such was the famous raid on the 
German battlecruiser Scharnhorst, which had been bottled 
up in Brest harbor for much of 1941, Brest was well served 
by fighter stations and AA emplacements. The Stirlings, 
some from No 7 Squadron, went in first. A pilot's report, 
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-40n 6 June 1941, Winston 
Churchill, Britain's great 
leader and Prime Minister 
made one of his morale- 
boosting visits to an RAF 
heavy bomber unit. Here he 
is seen approaching air- 

and ground-crews of a 
Stirling Mk 1. The service 
personnel beneath the port 
wing are dwarfed by the 
great bulk of the aircraft. 
VWhen the war in Europe 

at last came to an end in 
1945, many heavy bombers, 
their job done, were 
transferred to Transport 
Command for more 
mundane, but safe, 
employment. The Stirling 
was no'exception and this 
white-painted Mk V sits at 
Mauripur airfield, Karachi, 
where it was engaged in the 
= transportation of troops 
between India and Britain. 


published in a Ministry of Information booklet of 1943, 
said : 'The town looked very peaceful in the strong sunlight. 
But when we were about four miles away, the whole sky 
suddenly filled with shell bursts. We flew straight in—l have 
never seen such formation flying under fire. They were in 
unbroken line'. This line contained an aircraft, N6086 LS-F, 
named 'MacRobert's Reply’ from No 15 Squadron. Lady 
MacRobert had donated £25,000 (then about $100,000) 
towards its cost in remembrance of her three flier sons. On 
the Brest raid the crew of 'MacRobert's Reply’ not only 
dropped a 2,000Ib bomb down close to the target, but they 
also shot down a fighter. 

Aircraft and operations are only as good as the people 
who operate them. In all the glorification of bravery, there is 
a tendency to forget that bravery relates to people. It is one 
thing to take to the air in a heavily armed, fast single-seater 
fighter, built to attack. It is another thing to sit in a laden 
bomber liable to be attacked, knowing that your survival 
depends on the ability of the crew to work as an efficient 
team no matter the strain of combat. 

The Stirling pilot was responsible for the lives of his crew. 
Once they were in the air social differences vanished. Crews 
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tA famous Stirling of 

15 Squadron RAF, named 
‘MacRobert’s Reply’ and 
paid for by Lady MacRobert 
who lost her three flier 

sons, two serving in the 
RAF. During take-off for 
a1942 raid on Tirpitz, 

lying in Trondheim Fjord, 
Norway, the aircraft was 
damaged, on return from 
the raid it was posted to 

No. 1 Conversion Unit. 

V A photograph taken on 
19 May 1942 (see p. 26) in 
spite of German guarding of 
this crashed Stirling. 

It went down too low over 
Jutland after failing ta 

hit the Kiel Canal with 
incendiaries. Oil drums 
show that the Germans were 
draining the aircraft's 
petrol tanks. The crew 
spent the rest of the 

war in POW camps. 
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of mixed races forgot their nationalities. There were 
instances of senior officers flying as crew to pilots of lesser, 
non-commissioned rank and taking orders from a skipper 
wearing sergeant's stripes. It was Sergeant Pilot Bennett 
who gained the AFM by landing a blazing Stirling which 
had been strafed from tail to nose as it was on final ap- 
proach. With two engines on fire and the cockpit filled with 
smoke, he could only see by smashing some of the top 
canopy glass, and standing on his seat to look out, How he 
controlled the aircraft must be conjecture. The landing was 
all the more astounding because the modifications to 
improve Stirling take-off had the opposite effect—that of 
making it difficult to land. It used to 'cushion'—refuse to 
go down—and could only be grounded by heaving back 
on the column. How Sgt Bennett managed this whilst 
standing on his seat, only he knows. 

Next in importance to the pilot was the navigator/bomb 
aimer. His main task was to pin-point the aircraft's position, 
calculate the drift and ground speed, and make a timed run 
to his target. He had a bomb-sight on which he could set 
all the variables—course, speed, drift, height and bomb 
ballistics, But this was possible only when he could see the 


target, or the glow from the flares dropped by Stirlings and 
other aircraft of the Pathfinder Force. A bomb dropped from 
15,000ft at normal attack speed would land about 14 miles 
ahead of the aircraft, so the complexity of the job can be 
appreciated. 

The roles of the other crew members were less glamorous 
but just as vital. For much of the trip the flight-engineer 
was busy calculating the amount of petrol left in each of the 
14 tanks in the wings. He pumped it from tank to tank to 
keep the craft in trim. His other responsibilities included the 
hydraulics, armament, and if the bomb-release mechanism 
failed, he crawled into the bomb-bay to try to free hung-up 
bombs. 

The odd-man-out was the rear gunner. He was stuck 20 
yards away from the rest of the crew and could be alone for 
as long as eight hours. The rear-gunner— Tail-end Charlie" 
— could never relax. He sat watching the huge expanse of 
sky, alert for fighters, AA fire and also checked the accuracy 
of his and other aircraft's bombs. 

An unfortunate factor in early Stirlings was the position 
of the motors that operated the turrets. These were sited 
immediately behind the roundels on the fuselage. German 
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fighter pilots soon learned that a hit there would put the 
turrets out of commission and even cut the intercom to the 
rear gunner. This meant that he could not advise the pilot on 
what evasive action to take. It was after such an attack that 
a Messerschmitt cut across a Stirling's tail and very nearly 
severed the rear turret from the aircraft. For three hours the 
battered Stirling limped across France back to England. The 
turret sagged a few inches lower as each mile slid by, With 
every vibration it looked like dropping off. There was no 
way that the crew could reach the gunner. He was trapped 
and could only sit and wait for him and the turret to fall off. 
But by gentle flying the pilot put the plane on the runway 
The rear turret, with the gunner inside, rolled away like a 
football. He stepped out unscathed, but never flew again. 

The crew of P for Peter took off from Mildenhall bound for 
Turin. Here, the AA defenses were not good but there was 
the Alps for protection at a distance too close to the target 
for the returning Stirlings to climb above them with any 
certainty. A crew had a one-in-four chance of not coming 
back, so the ‘Peter’ men performed all the good luck rites. 
The crew had done everything possible to ensure a safe 
operation. 


‘He vanished . . . | was not pleased’ 

Tension grew as they began their attack on the target. 
The rear gunner warned of fighters astern. There was no 
alternative for the captain but to drop his bombs and take 
evasive action by losing height fast. As the aircraft flattened 
out over the outskirts of the town, two tall chimneys 
appeared before him. They were 200ft high and about 120ft 
apart. It left a bare 10ft between each wing tip and the 
chimneys. Holding his breath, the pilot aimed between them. 
There was no time to bank away. But the gap was too 
narrow for the German trying to cut inside the bomber's line. 
He smashed into the chimney and crashed. Then P-Peter's 
inner-starboard engine seized up and the airscrew fell off. 
A piece of the debris smashed the tailplane. At the same 
time, a second Messerschmitt crossed broadside, Its 
cannonfire set the Stirling's port-outer engine ablaze, and 
ripped off the wing-tip. Worse still, a cannon-shell exploded 
against the radio bulkhead on the flight deck and smashed 
all the instruments and the cabin was filled with smoke, 
which got into badly fitting oxygen masks. In their state, it 
was impossible for the crew to attempt to fly over the Alps. 
They would have to fly through. The rear gunner, unaware 
of this as another fighter screamed into the attack, said; ‘| 
was cold, dead cold as he came in. As | squeezed the trigger, 
there was a blue flash and he vanished. Just vanished! | 
was not pleased. | was angry. | thought, there are ten- 
thousand rounds aboard this tub. The next bastard gets the 
lot." 

The front gunner left his position to tend to the co-pilot's 
burns. He found a torch and threaded his way aft. The 
stench of blood and urine told him that the flight engineer 
had been ripped apart by a shell. In the dorsal turret the 
mid-gunner seemed to be resting. 'A fag was burning in his 
hand. | pulled on his flying suit to attract his attention. He 
fell on top of me.’ By this time the pilot could hardly keep the 
plane in the air. They lashed a couple of parachute straps 
around both control columns and heaved back on them. 
Somehow the flat plain of Southern France appeared 
beneath the Stirling. They were going home. 

The two Stirling pilots who won VCs did so in the know- 
ledge that they had no chance of getting home in one piece. 
On the night of 28 November 1942, Flight Sergeant R. H. 
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Middleton, RAAF, was wounded over Turin in Stirling 
H-Harry, and lost consciousness. His right eye was 
destroyed by a shell-splinter. When he came to, he again 
took the controls of his craft, and ordered the crew to bale 
out. All did so except his two closest friends. They stayed 
with the aircraft, which crashed into the sea. The pilot's 
body was washed ashore two months afterwards. 

Nine months later, on the night of 12 August 1943, 
Flight Sergeant A. L. Aaron was piloting EF452, O-Oboe, 
of 218 Squadron over the smoke of Turin, During a fighter 
attack the aircraft was hit badly. Bullets smashed Aaron's 
jaw, tore away part of his face, perforated a lung and broke 
his right arm. But he carried on flying the machine until he 
was too weak, and then directed his flight engineer to what 
he hoped was a landfall in Sicily. They completely missed 
their target and eventually put down at Bone in North 
Africa at 0600 on 13 August—a Friday. Nine hours later 
Aaron died. 

The Turin and other Italian operations, together with the 
adventures of those 1942 nights when 1,000 British 
bombers took to the sky, were the highlights of Stirling 
operations. But the same year decided the fate of the 
Stirling. Despite its load-carrying capacity and its ability to 
take punishment, it was gently phased out of Bomber 
Command whose Lancasters were proving highly efficient 
aircraft. The Stirling's low service ceiling of 18,000ft was 
an embarrassment. Improving flak accuracy was forcing 
bombers to fly high. On large raids enemy fighters would 
ignore the high flying Lancasters and Halifaxes and con- 
centrate on the Stirlings. The crews of other bombers would 
cheer when they heard that the Stirlings were on the same 
raid. "We acted as a sort of low-level cover for them’ com- 
mented the CO of Mildenhall. 

Flying below. the main force, the Stirlings were also 
vulnerable to falling bombs. There is more than one recorded 
instance of a bomb passing right through the fuselage of a 
Stirling, which somehow still managed to make its run to the 
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1 AStirling jacked up for 
servicing. The port wheel 

is partly retracted. The 

two large holes in the 
leading-edge are oil-cooler 
inlets, smaller one is 

an air inlet. 

2 Flying kit of the RAF 
aircrew in World War Il. 
Pilot is wearing his ‘chute 
harness over an outer-suit. 
He was also supplied with a 
quilted inner-lining. 

Airman with the forage cap 
is a Leading Aircraftman, 
an LAC. 

3 Twenty-four 500/b bombs 
on their way to the bomb- 
bay of a Stirling. 

4 Six members of a Stirling 
crew leaving their plane. 
One man remains to run the 
engines down to allow them 
to cool. Switching off 

right after landing could 
lead toa fire in the 
induction system. 
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i sone 
Short Stirling Mk. 1 No. 7 Squadron, 1 Pilot's compartment 

ý T and controls 

! Oakington, Cambs., 1941 2 Pasha towers 
3 Pitotheads 
4 Stairway 

5 Bomb-bays (3) 
6 

7 

8 


Cabin-heating pipe 
Bomb-doors 
Leading-edge fuel tank 
not self-sealing (used 
for maximum-range 
sorties only) 

9 Motor-support beam 

Undercarriage doors 


Span 99ft Tin 

Length 87ft 3in 

Height 22/t 9in 

Power 4 Hercules XI, 1,590bhp at 2,900rpm 

Weight Max permitted 70,000/b (31.25 tons) 

Max bomb load 74,000/b (6.25 tons) 

Max speed 260mph at 10,500ft 

Range 740 miles with max bomb load 

Armament Front and dorsal, twin .303 Brownings 
Rear turret four .303 Brownings 

Total number of Stirlings built and flown 2,371 


11 Undercarriage 
operating rods 

12 Starboard-outer 
Bristol Hercules XI 
14-cyl air-cooled 
radials 

13 Oil-cooler inlets 
(two on each wing) 

14 Starboard-outer engine 
oiltank (25.5gall) 

15 Engine support strut 

16 Watertight bulkhead 

17 Armoured leading edge 
and cable-cutter 

18 Detachable watertight 
outer wing section 

19 Self-sealing fuel-tank 
attachment 

20 Gouge-type flaps 
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24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


30 
31 


Nacelle armour 
Lattice-braced ribs 
Heater air inlet 
Undercarriage 
operating mechanism 
Starboard wing bomb- 
cells 

Flare chute 

Flare stowage 
Ammunition runway 
to rear turret 
Retracting twin rear 
wheels 

Trim tabs 

Servo tabs 
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34 


35 


36 
37 


38 
39 


Fuselage joint 40 Dinghy stowage 
Ammunition stowage 41 Astro-navigation hatch 
Access ladder to dorsal 42 Gallay steam air heater 
turret (with seats) 43 Self-sealing fuel tanks 
Emergency exit and (2,692 galls of 100 
ladder octane were carried in 
Sliding doors 14 tanks and wing 
Electric motor flap bomb-cells) 

drive 44 Flame-damping 
Oxygen bottles exhaust 

D/floop 


target and get back home. One got far enough to allow its 
crew to bale out over Southern England. The pilot ditched 
in the Thames Estuary. Finding himself in shallow water, he 
waded a mile to the shore. On arrival he woke up a very 
surprised member of the Home Guard, who had gone to 
sleep safe in the knowledge that his stretch of beach was 
protected by an impassable 400 yards containing anti- 
personnel mines and many explosive devices, 

Ditching near home territory was obviously less perilous 
than coming down abroad. Stirling OJ-Orange, Serial 
N3752, based at Lakenheath, Suffolk, droned on through 
the night of 16 May 1942. Its crew searched, without suc- 
cess, for the Kiel Canal. Carrying four 1500lb sea mines, 
OJ-Orange and five other 149 Squadron aircraft were 
originally part of a 500-bomber raid bound for Hamburg, 
but the raid was cancelled due to bad weather. Only the 
149 Squadron aircraft took off OJ-Orange flew on through 
the mist and rain, 

It was not a very comfortable ride. Kiel had low-cloud 
Cover. The captain, Flight Sergeant J. A. Jerman, decided 
to divert to a secondary target in NE Jutland, and crossed 
low over Denmark. Too low. Orange ploughed into the top 
of a small hill. Two of the crew, the navigator and flight 
engineer, were injured and were dragged out into a ditch. 
The rest of the crew tried to set the aircraft ablaze, a 
hazardous operation. Petrol was leaking from every tank. 

A farmer named Jepsen saw the flames and alerted the 
civil rescue services and the German military. These took a 
long time coming owing to security. No one dared to take 


When heavy bombers of the RAF were captured intact, or 
nearly so, they were subject to intensive investigation 
bythe Luftwaffe test unit at Rechlin, Germany. This 
aircraft had made a belly-landing, damaging the under- 
carriage and engines. These were rebuilt, the underside ' 
ofthe Stirling painted yellow, and then the aircraft was 
test flown to assess maneuvrability, maximum attainable 
height, possible range and bomb-load. The Dutch caption 
is interesting. It talks of the ‘hunter and its prey’, 

then describes the aircraft as a twelve-crew North 
American Short Stirling! The ‘hunter’ was the fighter 

in front, an Me Bf109G. Caption forms part of a feature 

in a Dutch edition of the German magazine Signal. 


any risks in an area of Denmark which had been German 
until 1920, and where many people were pro-Nazi. Detec- 
tive F. Kvaendrup from the CID of Aabenraa, was not so 
favorably inclined towards the Germans. While pretending 
to examine the area to decide the claim for war damages, 
he photographed the crashed bomber even though it was 
guarded by a German sentry. The roll of film and news of the 
fate of the air crew were smuggled back to England. 

Stirlings were transferred to RAF Transport Command 
during 1943, and extensively used for Special Operations 
Executive duties. Their main task was dropping supplies to 
the Resistance. Crews were not happy about this job, The 
enemy was often aware of the dropping zone and would 
lie in wait for a bomber, from which most of the guns 
any unnecessary weights had been stripped to increase 
the pay load. A lot of the supplies were parachuted, but one 
firm in England specialized in making tough wickerwork 
baskets which were dropped without support. 

By D-Day, 1944, Stirlings were engaged on dropping 
‘Window'—strips of tin foil designed to fool German radar. 
Mark V Stirlings, which had their dorsal and nose turrets 
removed, also towed up to five Horsa gliders carrying 
Allied troops inland behind the enemy lines, and were used 
to drop dummy ‘parachutists’ which had German forces 
rushing away from the actual invasion area. These 'para- 
chutists' emitted machine-gun noises and delayed explo- 
sions which caused the Germans to rush back to the area 
several hours later. 

For the Stirling, action was not yet over. Its last bombing 
raid took place on 8 September 1944, when 149 Squadron 
bombed the French port of Le Havre. As late as September 
1944 at Arnhem a Stirling squadron was crippled while 
dropping supplies to paratroops. The tragedy of these 
losses is that most of the equipment was dropped on enemy- 
held territory. 

The Stirling Mark V—a transport plane—was brought into 
service in January 1945 with 46 Squadron, Transport Com- 
mand, to carry equipment and personnel to the Far East. The 
A-Bomb finally put an end to these trips. The Stirling was 
redundant. Over six years a total of 2,371 Stirlings had been 
built and they had flown 18,440 sorties. By May 1947 only 
12 remained intact. The rest had been scrapped. Now, there 
is not a Stirling to be found. Colin Jones 
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A spectacular success for Germany early in World War I 
which led to a quarter of a million Russian losses 


In 1410, the Russians commanded by Tikhon, defeated the 
Teutonic knights at Tannenberg. More than 500 years later— 
according to their own war legends—the Germans turned 
the tables in a crushing victory over the Russians. Was the 
outcome of Tannenberg 1914 such a spectacular triumph 
for Germany ? How did the battle affect their fortunes in the 
struggles ahead ? 

The diplomatic negotiations preceding World War | were 
like a game of poker in which each side—convinced that it 
possessed the more valuable cards and its adversary was 
bluffing—went on raising the stakes until a showdown was 
inevitable. Russia's membership through the 1892 Franco- 
Russian treaty was a vital factor in favor of the Triple Entente. 
Her armies, when fully mobilized, numbered a massive 6.8 
million men, 114 infantry and 36 cavalry divisions. This 
compared with Germany's 87 and Austria's 49 infantry 
divisions, both of which had more than one front to cover. 
Russia was contracted by her treaty with France to field a 
force of 800,000 men against Germany by the 15th day of 
mobilization, while the French responded with a force of 
1,300,000. Thus Germany would find herself in a massive 
vice if she even attempted an aggressive war. 

The Russians were so convinced of the deterrent power of 
this that, to French alarm, they made little effort to put their 
forces into a state of preparedness in the years up to 1914. 
The War Minister was General Vladimir Sukhomlinov. 


Corrupt and lecherous—Austrian intelligence had been able 
to exploit him through his sexual peccadilloes—he com- 
bined these qualities with a foolish military philosophy 
which declared that war was unchanged since he had fought 
the Turks in 1877, and such concepts as fire-power were 
modern delusions. 

He made no attempt to reform the army after its defeat by 
the Japanese in 1904. Military budgets were unspent. If the 
Russian army was mobilized it would find itself short of 
rifles, artillery ammunition, aircraft, motor vehicles and 
medical supplies to the point at which its size became a 
purely nominal concept. Despite French appeals, financial 
assistance and coercion, railways had gone unbuilt so that 
there was only one mile of line for every 12 in Germany. 

On top of all this was the very immensity of the Imperial 
army. Mobilization of its vast and scattered reserves was a 
protracted business. It was planned to take three months. 
But most people, including members of the General Staff, 
believed this to be impossibly optimistic. 

It was certain, therefore, that Russia could not hope to 
meet her treaty obligations to France. Nor, after the outbreak 
of war, did her high command even attempt to do so. In 
their eyes Germany was not even the primary enemy. The 
war was over Austria- Hungary's attempts to intimidate the 
Serbians. What was more, there was reason to expect that 
the Austrians—traditional enemies—would invade Russian 
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Poland early in the war. The effect of such annexations on 
Russian morale would be disastrous. Accordingly, all efforts 
were to be directed at inflicting a crippling defeat on Austria. 
Only defensive forces were poised against the Germans. 
Stavka, the Russian High Command, had, however, every 
intention of attacking once the southern enemy had been 
dealt with. 

Events on the Western Front combined to frustrate these 
plans. The French were faced with a German army far better 
trained and equipped than themselves. It was also twice as 
big as they had bargained for. The French were forced to fall 
back as the mighty enemy rolled relentlessly forward. 
Patience exhausted, the French demanded to know why 
the Russians were failing to fulfil their bargains. 

These protestations grew so forceful that on 6 August the 
Russian commander-in-chief, Grand Duke Nicholas Nico- 
laievich, uncle of the Tsar, sent orders to General Yakov 
Grigorievich Zhilinski, commander of the North Western 
Group of Armies, for an attack on the Germans to relieve 
their ally. Added to this was a stipulation: '. . . but of course 
only when sufficient strength is available.’ Further French 
appeals removed even this caution and on 14 August 
immediate moves were ordered. 

By coincidence, Zhilinski was the very man who had 
signed the undertakings to put 800,000 men in the field by 
15 days after mobilization. He knew at the time the 
impossibility of such a target. Fate was to pay him for his 
irresponsibility. 

He had two armies at his disposal. The First or ‘Vilna’ 
Army, under General Pavel K. Rennenkampf, and the 
Second, or ‘Warsaw’ Army, under General Alexander 
Samsonov. The two men were opposites in every respect. 
Samsonov was a solid, good-natured, competent, but 
unimaginative soldier; Rennenkampf, dashing, dandified 
and a notorious Don Juan. Both had fought the Japanese in 
1904. Rennenkampf, already known for his part in defeating 
the Chinese Boxers, was one of the few Russian generals to 
emerge with an enhanced reputation. Not only were the 
two men of different personality—they actively hated each 
other. So much so that they had once publicly come to 
blows. Yet these were the two chosen to co-operate closely 
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in a difficult assault upon German territory. 

The area selected was then known as East Prussia—in 
fact, part of Poland which had been under German occupa- 
tion for some 500 years—which jutted like the stump of an 
arm into Russia. It was a predominantly agricultural region. 
Cereals were grown there. Holstein cattle roamed its wide 
plains and the future mounts for German cavalry galloped 
across them. It was reputedly the birthplace of Junkerdom. 
The first of the Hohenzollern dynasty, the reigning house, 
had been crowned at Königsberg (now Kaliningrad). And 
its south-eastern corner was the royal hunting forest. The 
Kaiser visited it every year to menace the lives of boar and 
stag. He knew many of the more important landowners. 

The whole region lent itself to defense. Marsh, forest and 
lake spread out either side of its borders. Both nations had 
left these unreclaimed, but the Germans had improved their 
defensive capability by building railways and roads along 
causeways. 

For their assault the Russians had devized a plan in pre- 
war days. Tests in maneuvers only that summer had shown 
it to be wanting and to be proved defective in three ways. 
What was proposed was a two-sided attack. One army— 
Rennenkampf's First—would advance frontally in a westerly 
direction, engaging and pinning-down the defense. 
Samsonov's Second would move up from the south and 
advance in a northerly direction behind the defenders, 
cutting them off from the Vistula river, the main internal 
defensive line, and, it was hoped, envelop them. 

As the Second Army had the greater distance to cover it 
would begin its advance before the First. It was the timing 
of these moves so as to make the two armies coincide at the 
right moment which was shown up as the plan's first fault. 
It had been found that the First Army invariably arrived in 
place too early and had to wait for the Second. 

Samsonov, who had only taken command at the start of 
hostilities, pointed out a second fault. The two armies would 
be separated for a long period of their advance by the 
Masurian Lakes in the south-east—therefore incapable of 
lending mutual assistance. 

But the third and gravest defect of all was that the Ger- 
mans had long since decided what the Russians would do— 


simply because it was the only thing they could do. Count 
Alfred von Schlieffen, deceased mastermind of all the 
German war plans, provided the riposte: ‘The defenders 
must strike with all available force at the first army to come 
within reach and, having incapacitated it, destroy the 
second’. 

Despite these disadvantages, it was too late for the 
Russians to change their minds. For better or worse the 
attack must go ahead. Paris was threatened and her allies 
demanded it. This urgency also demanded that the two 
armies should advance with insufficient ammunition for 
their guns, with supply trains unorganized, and lacking even 
such essentials as adequate supplies of wire for field tele- 
graphs. The only Russian advantage lay in numbers. 
Although the forces they were committing amounted to 
only 400,000 against the 800,000 men promised, they were 
still twice as numerous as the defenders. 


Charge and counter-charge 

On 17 August—as French protests grew more strident— 
Rennenkampf's Army began its westerly advance. As a 
matter of fact, anxious to preserve his reputation for élan he 
had begun forays across the border in the first week of the 
war. These had had two effects: the Cossacks had terrified 
the inhabitants into flight, some as far as Berlin. Here they 
protested to the court or told atrocity stories to a press eager 
to find a counter to the Allied charges of German brutalities 
in Belgium. The second effect was that all railways and 
telegraphs—desperately needed because of the Russians’ 
own shortage—had been safely removed, With them went 
as much cattle and grain as possible. In view of the lack of 
supply trains, these too would have been valuable to the 
Russians. At the same time an early warning system against 
further incursions had been established. 

For all its economic importance to them, the Germans 
were so convinced that the Russians’ ponderous and pro- 
tracted mobilization would make attack impossible that 
they had entrusted defense of the area to the 200,000 men 
of the Eighth Army. It consisted of three corps of regulars 
and one of Landwehr or militia drawn, in accordance with 
German practice, from the locality so as to have a special 
interest in its defense. 

The commander was General Max von Prittwitz und 
Gaffron, known generally as ‘Fatty’ Prittwitz. His appoint- 
ment owed more, it was said, to his skill in keeping the 
Kaiser supplied with slanderous anecdotes about senior 
army officers than to martial skill 

He had among his staff, however, the leading German 
expert on Russian affairs Lieutenant Colonel (later General) 
Max Hoffman. As an observer during the Russo-Japanese 
War, he knew of the famous quarrel between Rennenkampf 
and Samsonov. Unlike most of the General Staff, he did not 
see the war in the east as subordinate, and as a highly 
ambitious man was on the lookout for opportunities for 
advancement. There were, too, among the Corps’ com- 
manders two men of considerable ability: Hermann von 
Francois, commanding 1st Corps, and August von 
Mackensen, commanding the 17th 

Rennenkampf marched into German territory. Thanks to 
his earlier efforts he found the region all but deserted. 
Meanwhile the defenders were concentrating for a holding 
action near the town of Gumbinnen (Gusev). Here a frontal 
attack by Mackensen's 17th Corps was to hold the enemy 
while attacks on both his flanks were to bring about 
envelopment. 
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This last objective succeeded to the point where Rennen- 
kampf had to think about withdrawal, but was saved by 
Mackensen's eventual failure. The tight German formations, 
coming face to face with Russian artillery, were savaged 
and broken. Some units fled in panic. Consequently all the 
attacks had to be abandoned and the forces involved 
hastily pulled back 

The Russian First Army had won a strategic victory. It was 
loudly hailed in St. Petersburg. A trickle of booty and 
prisoners was sent to the rear. One German machine-gun 
even found its way to the Tsar—a gift from Rennenkampf, 
who had court connexions. All the same, the cost had been 
high. Russian losses were heavy. They had spent much of 
their precious artillery ammunition in a single day. They 
were in no position to pursue the enemy. Furthermore, 
Rennenkampf later claimed, he did not wish to give chase 
as he might then have risked the whole endeavor, forcing 
the Germans back on their defensible Vistula line. Inexpli- 
cably, he did not even send out scouts to see where the 
enemy was going 

These, however, were facts not yet appreciated by the 
unhappy 'Fatty' Prittwitz. He had heard only of the disorderly 
retreat of the 17th. Worse still, there was news of a second 
Russian army approaching from the south. This, of course, 
was Samsonov's which had advanced through sandy 
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terrain —exhausting the men and causing the guns to bog 
down. There was a shortage of food and forage. When they 
crossed the border, where they hoped to live off the land, 
they found everything had been pulled back out of reach. 

Nevertheless, they were on time. The defenders, which 
included the German 20th Corps, under Stoltz, was being 
forced remorselessly back, while the small country towns 
fell one after another to the Russians. 

Prittwitz had to think hard what to do next, Colonel 
General Helmuth von Moltke, the German Chief of General 
Staff, had told him that in the event of war he must hold if 
possible, avoid being hemmed into the fortress of Königs- 
berg in the north, but, if necessary, he could pull back to the 
Vistula line. This seemed the only realistic course, He gave 
orders to pull back and telephoned GHQ to explain, adding, 
depressingly, that he did not think he could even hold the 
Vistula. The long summer's drought had lowered the level 
of the water. 

Two things then happened. Moltke, who had been 
opposed to Prittwitz's appointment from the start, ordered 
his chief-of-staff to assess the exact situation. Hoffman and 
Francois who had rightly concluded Rennenkampf could 
not pursue, urged on Prittwitz a more positive course, This 
was to remove all but a thin screen from in front of the First 
Army and transfer all available forces southward to destroy 
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Samsonov—making use of the Germans’ excellent internal 
rail connexions. After a lengthy argument Prittwitz was 
persuaded. His earlier orders were countermanded and new 
ones substituted. Unfortunately, however, no one thought 
to tell GHQ in Koblenz of the new arrangements. Here, 
Moltke's subordinates, having telephoned the individual 
Eighth Army Corps’ commanders, had come to the con- 
clusion that the situation was not so desperate it could not 
be saved by energetic measures. Moltke decided that a new 
commander was the only answer. He found one in Major 
General Erich Ludendorff, who when the German advance 
through Belgium was threatened with delay by the Liege 
fortress, captured it by simply knocking on the front door 
and brazenly demanding immediate surrender. 

Ludendorff was not titled and this might lead to difficulties 
in his transactions with aristocratic subordinates. It was 
decided that a figurehead was needed. For this role Paul 
von Hindenburg und Beneckendorf, a general on the retired 
list, was ordered to put on his out-of-date uniform of 
Prussian blue—field grey had been introduced just before 
the war—and was bundled onto a train. 


Prittwitz's eclipse 

For Prittwitz, meanwhile, things were going tolerably well. 
The Russian First Army had remained immobile. Although 
his forces were still in retreat along the whole of the Second 
Army's line, he felt they had the measure of the threat from 
this quarter. The troops now in the process of transfer from 
east to south would be able to hold and defeat it, He had no 
knowledge of his own replacement until Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff actually arrived. Whereupon he simply gave up 
his command shook his fellow-officers' hands and left, 
‘Without’, says Hoffman, ‘any complaint at his treatment.’ 

The newly arrived titans showed as much alarm as 
Prittwitz when they were told the true position. It needed 
all Hoffman's persuasion that Rennenkampf would not 
move, to convince them that the troop transfers should go on. 

Their position was better than they suspected. Samsonov 
was being hurried on by Zhilinski, the NW Army Group 
commander—at the time hundreds of miles away in a 
bungalow at Bialystok. This was resulting in a dangerous 
thinning of Samsonov's line. At the same time, his right was 
trying to connect with the First Army's left in front of the 
Masurian Lakes. Rennenkampf refused to move because he 
was afraid of being outflanked. 

Samsonov began to encounter increasing German resis- 
tance from the units newly arrived from First Army's front. 
He reported it. Zhilinski, who had done nothing to spur 
Rennenkampf on, simply refused to believe him, and 
demanded he continue pressing on as he was 'behind 
schedule' and this was endangering the First Army. This 
was untrue on both counts. Samsonov was penetrating 
deeper and deeper into the trap being laid for him. His 
fellow commander did nothing to help him. 

Both Rennenkampf and Samsonov had run out of tele- 
graph wire and had to communicate with corps’ comman- 
ders by radio. On the night of 24 August, German Eighth 
Army monitors picked up messages from First Army. The 
messages were in code but one of so rudimentary a nature 
that a mathematician acting as cryptologist had no difficulty 
in breaking it. The messages showed that Rennenkampf— 
instead of moving south to close the gap between himself 
and Samsonov—was ectually moving north, on Königsberg, 
convinced that this was where the defenders had gone. 

The same night, Samsonov also proclaimed his own 
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orders. Unfortunately each corps. had a different code. It 
was not always known to others so that he had no option 
but to send his message en c/air. Monitored by the Germans 
they enabled them to deploy their forces in full knowledge 
of their enemy's intentions. Accordingly, the transferring of 
troops from Rennenkampf's front to Samsonov's was 
hastened by employing not only railways, but every 
available type of vehicle—including taxicabs. 

Prittwitzs depressed telephone call to Moltke had 
included a request for reinforcements. This was curtly 
refused on the grounds of non-availability, But the C-in-C 
had since wondered whether he had done all that he might 
have been expected to do in sending Ludendorff and 
Hindenburg east. His dilemma was sharpened by the 
pressures being brought to bear on the Kaiser by his friends 
from East Prussia, They urged that this Slav defilement of 
their property be ended forthwith. He decided after all to 
send reinforcements. On the night of the 25th, much to his 
surprise, Ludendorff learned that two corps—the 11th and 
the Guard Reserve—plus a division of cavalry was on its 
way to him from the Western Front. Ludendorff, who now 
felt the crisis was past, pointed out that they ‘were not 
positively in need of these reinforcements’. But GHQ 
insisted. 


Samsonov's 20th Corps fails 

On the night of 25/26 August, Samsonov still advancing, 
but concerned to close his scattered ranks, ordered the 
corps on his extreme right to close up. Suddenly he became 
fearful of leaving an open flank and countermanded. By 
this time the corps was already moving. It had not gone far 
before stumbling upon German forces. These were assumed 
to be part of the scattered remnants fleeing before Rennen- 
kampf and they turned to round them up. In fact it was 
Mackensen's 17th Corps, now in the south. The battle 
spread along the line when a second Russian corps became 
involved. Both were pushed back. By the end of the day a 
gap six miles across had been punched in Samsonov's line 
between his center and the Masurian Lakes. He despatched 
his 20th Corps—a crack unit under General Artamonov—to 
fill it. When they tried to do so they came under heavy 
artillery fire. Hungry and tired beyond endurance, the troops 
broke and fled. Samsonov's right had been turned 

Another crisis was developing on his left. Here von 
Frangois's 1st Corps opened a heavy bombardment at Usdau 
near the Russian border. Once again the enfeebled Russian 
troops broke without even waiting for the infantry assaults. 

Zhilinski realized, too late, that the Germans were not 
falling back in disorder ready to be cornered—if only 
Samsonov would hurry—before they reached the Vistula. 
They were preparing for an all-out blow against him. 
Rennenkampf was ordered to his aid. This gave the Ger- 
mans, when they monitored the new orders, a particularly 
nasty moment. To their relief Rennenkampf, having no 
precise idea where Samsonov was, began moving in the 
wrong direction. He would reach the battlefield too late. 

At the same time a relief column under General Sirelius 
was sent across the border to locate and reinforce Sam- 
sonov. Francois, who was round the Russians' left and 
wanted to place himself behind their center, was forced 
instead to turn to meet this new threat. Its intervention was 
brief, however. Having greatly over-estimated the strength 
of the German units it met, it beat a hasty retreat. 

The position was, therefore, that while Rennenkampf was 
marching away from the battlefield, the Second Army was 
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continuing its advance with Mackensen and Frangois 
coming round both sides. By 27/28 August, when Sam- 
sonov realized what was happening and gave orders for a 
general withdrawal, François had a line of outposts 
stretched in their rear. Samsonov's orders merely pushed 
his troops into the German machine-guns along the cause- 
way roads over the swamps. In a short time retirement was 
in uncontrollable, panic disorder. Samsonov was already 
dead. Unable to face the disgrace of having failed his Tsar 
he shot himself 

Of the five corps of the Second Army two and a half were 
wiped out. Ninety-thousand of its men were taken 
prisoner. In the invasion of East Prussia Russian losses 
totalled 310,000 men and 650 guns—the equivalent of 
seven and a half corps. 

At the peak of the battle Eighth Army command moved 
to the little village of Frogenau, near Tannenberg (now 
Sebark). It was at Tannenberg that the Russians under 
Tikhon had defeated the Teutonic knights in 1410. Hoffman, 
catching the word Frogenau on Ludendorffs despatch 
describing their victory, reminded him that they had just 
avenged a 500-year-old defeat and suggested substituting 
the name Tannenberg. But the battle was not yet finished 

One advantage the Russians had over their more techno- 
logically dependent opponents was that giving battle was 
scarcely more than a matter of moving the required forces to 


a particular place. After it the survivors were quickly 
reformed and sent out to fight again. A defeat, even one of 
the magnitude of that in East Prussia, was therefore of far 
less significance organizationally to them than to the 
Germans. They were also alarmingly quick to recover. As 
early as 2 September—just four days after Tannenberg— 
Zhilinski was thinking of a renewed offensive. Rennenkampf 
was ordered to regroup his forces in a defensive line from 
the Baltic Coast down to the northern end of the Masurian 
Lakes. This line was ‘to be held at all costs’ 

At the same time, Rennenkampf's heavy losses were 
being made up by units released from service in the Far East 
as well as remnants of the Second Army. 

But the Germans, too, had been reinforced and had 
augmented their existing superiority of artillery by borrowing 
from units away from the battle area. Having learnt of 
Russian plans from radio interception they decided to take 
forestalling action. The forces of the Eighth Army were 
divided into six groups, the advance of each governed by a 
carefully worked out timetable. The whole programme had 
the objective of bringing about an envelopment of the First 
Army no less complete than that of the Second. Germany's 
first move was made by Francois's 1st Corps. On 7 Septem- 
ber it took the town of Bialla on the south-eastern side of 
the Masurian Lakes. Francois then wheeled east upon 
Rennenkampf's flank, taking Arys, then Lytsk—concentra- 
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tion area for the First Army. On 9 September, new German 
units commenced frontal attacks. They found the Russians 
firmly entrenched and made little progress. One corps was 
thrown back with heavy losses. 

This was no help to Rennenkampf in view of the flank 
threat. According to Zhilinski, he lost his nerve because of it 
and ordered a general retirement. This turned into a rout 
when he abandoned his staff and drove back to Kovno. 
From here on 14 September, he reported to Stavka: ‘All 
corps have now broken off battle’. Their recrossing of the 
border into Russia next day signalled the final phase of the 
disastrous campaign. To emphasise its nature, the Russian 
towns Augustovo and Suvalki were captured by the 
Germans the same day. Then they began advancing on the 
Niemen river, But here the Russians had reinforced. They 
not only prevented a crossing, but forced the enemy to 
withdraw. At the Second Battle of Augustovo the Germans 
were defeated with a loss of 60,000 men before retreating 
across the East Prussian border. Here, once again the 
Cossack raiding bands began their forays. But they failed to 
goad the defense into any impetuous response despite 
renewed appeals to the Kaiser. 

The campaign over, recriminations began. The public was 
quick to remember the undignified fisticuffs between 
Rennenkampf and Samsonov. Some even went so far as to 
suggest—pointing to Rennenkampf's German name—that 
treason was at the root of his failure to go to the aid of the 
Second Army in time. But the wrath of the Grand Duke fell 
most heavily on the head of Zhilinski. He was removed from 
his command of the North Western Army Group. 

There had been many German blunders during the cam- 
paign, but Russian tactical errors surpassed even these. In 
any event, only supreme good luck and more consistent 
ineptitude by the Germans could ever have given them 
victory when they began under such enormous disadvan- 
tages. It is unlikely that Stavka were under any illusion about 
this. 

Upon hearing of the disaster, the French liaison officer at 
Stavka, General le Marquis de Laguiche, went at once to 
sympathize with the Grand Duke. ‘We are happy to make 
such sacrifices for our allies,’ he was told. In these chivalrous 
words lay the sole justification for the Russian invasion, and 
its only achievement. 

In the first days of September, General Alexander von 
Kluck, commander of the German First Army, advancing 
towards Paris, decided that a battle for the city might delay 
the larger German objective. This was the envelopment of 
the entire French armies. He therefore turned his forces 
sharply, to bypass the eastern side of the city—detaching 
forces from his left to guard his now exposed right. General 
Joseph-Simon Gallieni, military governor of Paris, saw his 
chance and sent his Sixth Army to strike Kluck's right flank. 

At the same time the British—having been in retreat since 
Mons—were also persuaded to go on the offensive. They 
broke through the weakened German left and found them- 
selves unchecked along a 30-mile front. It was the exact 
position at which the Guard Reserve Corps, then en route to 
East Prussia should have been. 

Kluck was forced to retreat. The Second Army on his left 
followed suit. By 11 September, Paris was saved. The two 
corps which Moltke had sent too late for Tannenberg had 
weakened his armies in France, This made possible the 
allied victory of the Marne—an irony which has not escaped 
comment. Russian gallantry had rescued their allies. 

Ward Rutherford 


o A 'pocket' of German resistance to be liquidated. 
> But the Wehrmacht had other ideas 


‘There must never be a French soldier content to rest so long 
as there is one German on this side of the Rhine.’ That was 
the dictum of Marshal Henri Turenne who captured Colmar 
in 1675, and in 1945 the French First Army were to share in 
driving Hitler's soldiers back over the great river. This was 
France's only army in the field. Formed in North Africa and 
burning to avenge the humiliation of 1940, it had landed in 
Southern France after D-day and carried all before it. By 
November 1944 it was fighting the German Nineteenth 
Army over the old, disputed provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine and on the 19th became the first Allied army to 
reach the Rhine. In Alsace the Germans held a 100-mile- 
long bridgehead, which extended west to envelop the 
mining town of Colmar and into the ‘impassable’ mountains 
of the Vosges. 

For a while all Allied resources had to be directed towards 
stemming the German winter onrush into the Ardennes. 
French First Army had to extend its front to enable American 
divisions to go north towards the Battle of the Bulge. Even 
as he weakened the French efforts against it, the Allied 
Supreme Commander, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, was 
aware of the menace of the Colmar bridgehead from which 
other German attacks might come. 

On New Year's Day 1945 Eisenhower's fears were realized 
when SS Reichsführer Heinrich Himmler, commander of 
Army Group Oberrhein, unleashed Operation Nordwind 
towards the Saverne Gap. Strasbourg, capital of Alsace, 
was threatened as the Germans from the Colmar bridgehead 
entered the battle on 6 January. As attack and counter- 
attack raged 'Ike' felt the time had come for a final reckoning 
with the Colmar pocket. He assigned the task of liquidating 
it to the US 6th Army Group, commanded by Lieutenant 


Franco-American partnership: a Gl squad about to attack backed by a chasseur de chars (US-built M10 tank destroyer). 


Keystone 


General Jacob L. Devers, who prepared French First Army 
to carry it out. 

On 15 January the French army commander, General 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, assembled his staff and sub- 
ordinate commanders at Montbéliard to outline the plan of 
attack, Tall and imposing, the 54-year-old ex-cavalryman 
was impeccably turned out, as befitted the Beau Sabreur of 
the French Army. He was fiery-tempered and self-confident, 
which earned him the nickname of ‘Le Roi Jean’. Yet even 
de Lattre's flair could produce no easy way of taking out the 
Colmar pocket. The pocket was mainly supplied by bridges 
at Breisach and smaller ones at Chalampé. The pocket's 
western boundary in the Vosges ruled out a ‘flattening’ 
attack. The main drive was to come at the shoulders of the 
German position with a southern pincer reaching out from 
Mulhouse and the northern one striking from Ostheim- 
Guémar-Sélestat. The southern attack on 20 January was 
to draw the enemy away from the northern one beginning 
two days later, De Lattre hoped that the pincers would meet 
opposite Breisach cutting off the Germans and liberating 
Colmar intact, 

French First Army was substantially reinforced to carry 
out this plan. It already consisted of six infantry and two 
armored divisions as well as the veteran 3rd US Infantry 
Division. Now it received the elite French 2nd Armored 
Division from Strasbourg as well as two more US divisions, 
28th Infantry and 12th Armored. So de Lattre had 12 divi- 
sions, four armored, but not all of them could be used in his 
pincer thrusts. The 3rd Algerian Infantry Division was 
engaged around Killstett to the north and the newly- 
recruited French 10th Division held the Vosges sector. 
General Rasp's German Nineteenth Army had eight 
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divisions backed by 106th Fe/dherrnhalle Panzer Brigade. 
General Thumm's 54 Corps was deployed to the north and 
Lieutenant General Abraham's 63 Corps to the south. 

Few armies can have been more diverse or colorful than 
the French containing almost every national type and 
famous corps of their Empire. There were men from Chad, 
Algerians and the terrible knife-happy Tabors from Morocco 
besides the French. There were Spahis, Chasseurs à pied, 
Chasseurs Alpin, Marines, Tirailleurs and the Foreign Legion 
among other exotic corps. 

Yet the Germans were still the grim professionals of war- 
fare and they too had top-class units. Besides the famous 
Feldherrnhalle armored brigade, they had rushed the 12,000- 
strong 2nd Gebirge Division, from Finland, into the bridge- 
head. Of this 80 per cent Austrian formation, Colonel General 
Heinz Guderian, Chief of the German General Staff, 
remarked ; ‘A single mountain division committed there was 
not enough to make any fundamental difference to the 
course of the battle.’ This was the German problem—their 
depleted units were over-stretched. Of the other divisions, 
their strongest was 198th Infantry with 6,891 men, 716th 
Volksgrenadier Division had only 4,546. 

But if the Allies had more equipment, it was not neces- 
sarily better. For the French had American Sherman M4 
tanks and M10 tank destroyers ; no match for Panther tanks 
in experienced German hands. There were also Jagdpanther 
and Nashorn tank hunters with the famous 88mm gun. All 
these German AFVs had wide battle-tracks enabling them 
to maneuver in snow or mud where their opponents were 
handicapped. Allied air superiority which had soon made 
such a difference to the Battle of the Bulge was not much 
use around Colmar because of the atrocious weather. 


‘General Winter’ 

Indeed the weather was the defenders’ master card. At 
times it was —20°C (—4 F) in blizzards that left 3ft of snow. 
These Siberian conditions were the chief hope of Gen. 
Rasp's predecessor, General Wiese, who told his officers 
that 'Mail, Leave, Christmas—all that—will come back 
again when the result of the battle has been decided and the 
enemy has been beaten. What will not return is the chance 
which the winter offers us . . . whoever wins the winter wins 
the war.’ Gen. de Lattre was equally conscious of the 
weather's influence: 'Winter cripples the infantry, the 
armour and the planes . . , complicates the transport 
problem and thereby renders singularly more difficult the 
supplying of the firing line 

The terrain, too, was hostile to an attacker. It was a 
network of small rivers and canals with numerous woods 
which the Germans had infested with 5/ockháuser and 
peppered with traps and mines, many of a new bakelite type 
which did not register on mine detectors. Many villages of 
the Alsatian plain with the factories and suburbs of Mul- 
house had been converted into fortresses, even 1914 
casemates and parts of the Maginot Line had been 
incorporated. 

Only in artillery did the Allies have a distinct advantage. 
De Lattre estimated that he would be supported by 54 
battalions (about 650 guns) while the Germans had no 
more than a score. By the eighth day the French would have 
to economise and use only 90 rounds per 155mm gun and 
120 rounds per 105mm gun per day, but the Americans felt 
no shortage. The Germans were reduced to a niggardly 
daily 12 rounds per 150mm gun and 15 rounds per 105mm. 

By 20 January the troops for the southern attack were 
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ready. They were a strengthened French 1st Corps com- 
manded by Lieutenant General Marie Emile Béthouart, 1940 
captor of Narvik. His corps consisted of 9th Colonial 
Infantry Division, the 2nd Moroccan Infantry Division, and 
4th Moroccan Mountain Division supported by the French 
1st Armored Division. The main thrust was to take Cernay 
and press on towards Ensisheim on the line of the river Ill 
At 0700 hours the French infantry jumped off into a snow- 
storm. The dreadful conditions made artillery observation 
impossible and the French did not reach Cernay. But, to 
the right of Nünenbruch forest, the colonial infantry took 
five villages in a successful dash. 

Conditions worsened over the next days and the German 
63 Corps counter-attacked. By 22 January the casualties 
had piled up and the infantry were so exhausted that Lt. 
Gen. Béthouart went to Army HO to persuade ‘Le Roi Jean’ 
to halt the offensive. But de Lattre knew that his crucial 
northern attack was going in next day and persuaded 
Béthouart to keep up the pressure. More than this, he 
himself drove through the blizzard to each infantry division's 
HQ to exhort their staffs to demand a supreme effort of will. 

On 23 January the French 2nd Corps under Lieutenant 
General Aimé de Goislard de Monsabert was to drive-in the 
second wedge from the north. The cutting edge to this 
attack was to be given by 1st Free French Division and 3rd 
US Infantry Division, supported by the elite French 2nd 
Armored Division. Zero hour was 0730 but Major General 
John W. O'Daniel's 3rd Division moved off early to profit 
from the hours of darkness. O'Daniel was a hard driver 
known as ‘Iron Mike’. De Lattre described him as ‘that 
warrior with his face scarred as if by blows from an axe, and 
revealing in every line, dynamic will-power and energy'. 
His division took Ostheim while the Free French stormed 
lllhausern and crossed the river Ill. But although US 
infantry were across the III, the first tank collapsed the single 
captured wooden bridge. In the gathering gloom of late 
afternoon 10 Panzers swept down on the unsupported 
foot-soldiers. The US 3rd Division Official History records: 
"The enemy hit with all he had, Men sought in vain for cover. 
Bands of grazing machine-gun fire criss-crossed in vicious, 
cracking streams,’ As night drew on, the Americans, minus 


<i\A mine explodes as a 
US-supplied tank destroyer 
of 3rd Algerian Div heads 
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350 of their number, were forced back to the west bank of 
the Ill but were still full of spirit. The men told their officers, 
‘No goddam Kraut is going to kick the hell out of us and get 
by with it.” 

In their sector, the Free French were troubled by mine- 
fields and the Foreign Legion were reduced to prodding for 
them with their bayonets. Both divisions were still held up 
on the 24th and gloom began to prevail in the Allied camp. 
Realizing this, de Lattre called a conference of commanders 
at Ribeauville, US 3rd Division HO. He rallied his tired 
subordinates and sent a request to Lt. Gen. Devers for more 
infantry which he predicted would enable him to eliminate 
the pocket by 10 February at the latest. Devers responded 
immediately with the US 75th Infantry Division and 21st 
Corps (Major General Frank W. Milburn) on the under- 
standing that Milburn would command all the US units. 

While they waited for these new forces to take the field, 
the Free French and the US 3rd Division were not idle. The 
French pressed on with armored support to the fortress 
villages of Jebsheim and Grussenheim. The fighting was 
terribly severe and losses heavy. Corporal Gaston Eve of the 
French 2nd Armored Division was at the assault on 
Grussenheim on 28 January in his tank Montmirail, He 
records: ‘The Germans had a lot of Jagdtiger and Jagd- 
panther anti-tank 88mm guns in the area and our Shermans 
were soon going up all over the place. It was the old 
business of charging on until you were hit or you weren't. 
The only way into the village from our direction was over a 
narrow bridge and the tank ahead was blown up. As the 
crew baled out two were shot down and killed, including a 
man from Alsace who had thus gone back home to die... . 
There were only four tanks left from my company to continue 
the action. It was left to the two tanks and two half-tracks of 
our section to make a diversion . Somehow we did get 
into the village but became stuck at a crossroads among 
blazing houses. Whenever we showed our nose we were 
fired upon by tanks, anti-tank guns and infantry with 
bazookas .... A bazooka caught us a glancing blow while 


we were shooting in another direction and then snipers got 
onto us. It was obviously only a matter of time before we 
would be finished." 


Eve's tank commander was shot in the head by a sniper, 
but the French took Grussenheim. The three-day struggle 
for Jebsheim was just as fierce; the retreating Germans left 
over 500 dead. 

Meanwhile the US 3rd Division at last got some Sherman 
tanks over the Ill and was able to press on towards the 
Colmar canal. On 25 January, during fighting for the 
Riedwihr woods, 20-year-old Texan 1st Lieutenant Audie 
L. Murphy of Company B, 1st Battalion, 15th US Infantry 
Regiment, gained one of the most celebrated Medals of 
Honor when he stopped a German counter-attack by six 
tanks and 250 infantry practically single-handed. Lt. 
Murphy, already wounded, crawled on to a burning 
American tank destroyer to fire its .50 calibre MG. One 
eye-witness reported : ‘Standing on top of the tank destroyer, 
Murphy raked the approaching enemy force with machine- 
gun fire, Twelve Germans, stealing up a ditch to flank him 
from his right, were killed in the gully at fifty-yards range 
from his machine-gun. Twice the tank destroyer he was 
standing on was hit by artillery fire and the Lieutenant was 
enveloped in clouds of smoke and spurts of flame. His 
clothing was torn and riddled by flying shell fragments and 
bits of rock.’ 


Victory single-handed 

Sergeant Elmer C. Brawley added: ‘Lieutenant Murphy, 
worn out and bleeding profusely, then limped forward 
through a continuing hail of fire and brought the company 
forward.’ He had killed or wounded about 50 men in an 
hour and ‘talked in’ a defensive artillery barrage. The 
Germans were driven from the woods and other strong- 
points up to the Colmar canal. Seeing how serious the 
situation had become, German High Command authorized 
Gen. Rasp to pull 198th Infantry Division back over the 
Rhine out of the narrow corridor it had driven to within 13 
miles of Strasbourg during Operation Nordwind up to 12 
January. 

At 2100 on 28 January, 3rd US Infantry Division became 
part of Maj. Gen. Milburn's 21st Corps. Milburn's first task 
was to cross the 50ft-wide and 5ft-deep Colmar canal. The 
water was slow moving but not frozen. O'Daniel's division 
was to cross in rubber boats. In close support were four 
battalions of combat engineers and two companies of 
bridge-builders. Heavy concentrations of preparatory fire 
broke out just before the crossing scheduled for 2100 on 
29 January. During a 24-hour period, 3rd Division's four 
artillery battalions (48 guns) fired 16,438 shells on the very 
day that one French division could only expend 1,491 
rounds. The entire French 5th Armored Division was 
attached to the American division for the follow-through 
assault. 

The attack was irresistible and, by midnight, both the 7th 
and 15th Infantry were across the canal and fighting to clear 
a string of villages on its far side. During the next day the 
Allies took Fortschwihr and Wihr-en-Plaine against in- 
creasing resistance, but these successes were jeopardized 
by a setback to the north around Jebsheim. Here a mixed 
force of 254th US Infantry Regiment, 1st French Shock 
Battalion and Combat Command 6 of 5th French Armored 
Division ran into heavy resistance from Jagpanthers dug in 
at the fringes of the Hardt wood. When only six of their 19 
tanks were left and the Shock Battalion alone had lost 32 
killed and 100 wounded, the Allies withdrew. This left the 
northern flank of the Allied thrust vulnerable, especially 
since a considerable 'residual pocket' remained north of 
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Marcholsheim. O'Daniel, naturally apprehensive of a 
counter-attack from it, did not drive farther east on the 
afternoon of the 30th, 

The clearing of the 'residual pocket' had been delayed 
due to the intransigence of the 42-year-old commander of 
the French 2nd Armored Division—Vicompte Jacques 
Philippe de Hauteclocque, better known as General Leclerc. 
This famous soldier was unused to being under higher 
French command and unhappy at being away from the US 
Seventh Army in Lorraine. He also felt that his division's 
recent heavy losses, particularly at Grussenheim, were due 
to lack of infantry support. When ordered to attack the 
‘residual pocket’ on the 29th he refused to do so without 
two more battalions. Fresh infantry were not available and 
the attack was effectively stopped. By afternoon on the 30th 
evident signs of German withdrawal moved de Lattre to urge 
à pursuit and Leclerc at last pressed on an effectively cleared 
the pocket on 1 February. 

On 31 January the French and American commanders of 
the eastward drive were sufficiently reassured by Leclerc's 
progress to resume their offensive. The French Commando 
Group and the Shock Battalion became involved in a hand- 
to-hand, house-to-house pitched battle with a counter- 
attacking regiment of 2nd Gebirge Division before they 
liberated Durrenentzen. The 75th US Infantry Division joined 
in by clearing Horbourg and Andolsheim while 3rd Division 
pressed on to within two miles of Neuf-Brisach. The Allied 
pincer now not only menaced the vital Rhine bridges but 
cut across the eastern approaches to Colmar itself. The 
town had been so pinched off by the Allies that it fell without 
a struggle. The US 28th Infantry Division under Major 
General Norman D. Cota, D-day hero of 'Bloody' Omaha, 
had been fulfilling a subsidiary role, guarding the western 
flank of the advance. On 2 February Cota halted 109th 
Infantry Regiment just outside Colmar to allow French troops 
in first. 


Fog of war 

The main geographical prize of the campaign had been 
taken but considerable bodies of Germans still remained 
west of the Rhine, supplied by undamaged bridges. The 
spearhead of de Lattre's northern pincer could already see 
the Breisach bridges or at least they could see the dense 
artificial smokescreen enveloping them, but why were the 
leading elements of the southern pincer not there to meet 
them? 

The truth was that Béthouart's 1st Corps had had grim 
fighting and few gains since 25 January. The weather had 
been so foul that permission to rest the troops was tenta- 
tively asked of de Lattre on the evening of the 25th. His 
unrelenting General Order No 247 of the 26th ordered 1st 
Corps to push on to Ensisheim. Factories, mines, industrial 
suburbs and housing estates were the objectives that 1st 
Corps had to fight for. Slowly the French ground forward 
but losses were heavy and progress always painful. Night 
attacks seemed to be the most successful and, despite 
discouragement, French é/an was still evident. The 9th 
Colonial Infantry Division had prevailed upon local women 
to make white hooded cloaks for them, Before daybreak on 
30 January they came unobserved within 65 yards of the 
German strongpoints at Wittenheim. A sudden rush and 
frenzied fighting eventually took the town and the report 
was sent back: ‘Wittenheim is destroyed, the population is 
still in the cellars. Nevertheless at dawn a white sheet with 
the word "welcome" waves in the wind... .' The continued 
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d ‘Le Roi Jean', General 
d'Armee Jean de Lattre de 
Tassigny (1889-1952), led 
the French First Army from 
the Riviera to the Danube 

in nine months. Imprisoned 
in Vichy France, he escaped 
in Oct. 1943. Appointed to 
command Army B in N. 
Africa, Lattre took Elba, and 
invaded France (15 Sept. 
1944). Postwar he defeated 
General Giap in North 
Vietnam (1950-52) till lung 
cancer forced him home to 
die. 

Some 295,000 French and 
125,000 Americans beat 
winter, terrain and over 
100,000 Germans in 20 
days. 

7 Fighting Free French Gen. 
Leclerc (1902-47) led the 
crack French 2nd Armoured 
Div, under de Lattre for 
the duration of the battle. 


success of this colonial division persuaded Béthouart to 
reinforce them heavily with 1st Armored Division and the 
elite Spahi Cavalry Brigade. Given all available munitions, 
they were ordered to drive for Pulversheim and then 
Ensisheim. But by now the snow was beginning to thaw 


and mud slowed the French advance. It was only after 
Colmar's capture that 1st Corps managed to take Ensisheim. 

By 3 February the Germans were penned into a last line 
between the Rhine and the Ill. They still hung on to the 
Rhine bridges at Breisach and Chalampé. Although the 
Americans menaced the Breisach bridges the Germans 
could still execute a tidy withdrawal via Chalampé, 
especially since 1st Corps had yet to force a crossing of the 
Ill which was swollen by melting snow. De Lattre realized 
this and ordered 21st US Corps to drive hard for Chalampé 
as well as attempting to join up with 1st Corps at En- 
sisheim. Meanwhile all German units caught west of the III 
hurriedly broke off the struggle and tried to rejoin the main 
body on the east. This meant that the central Vosges front 
began to crumble; 10th Infantry Division began a pursuit 
rather than an attack. 
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A Weight 26 tons; Crew 5; 
Armament 88mm PAK 
43/1; 
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SPAT gun appeared. 
-3French M4 Sherman tanks 
and Algerian infantry. 


Quotation from ‘The History 
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Marshal de Lattre de 
Tassigny (1952), by kind 
permission of George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd. Extract on 
p.37 from ‘Out of the 
Sand—the Epic Story of 
Gen, Leclerc and the 
Fighting Free French’, 
Henry Maule (1966), courtesy 
of Hamlyn Publishing Group. 


It only remained for the Allied pincers to join up and take 
the vital bridges, But the Germans still packed a punch. On 
3 February the US 3rd Division was pushing on towards 
Breisach when its History records the trapping of forward 
elements at Biesheim: ‘It was in the light of a waning moon 
that the advancing infantry was ambushed, Enemy forces 
outnumbering the infantry point four to one poured 
withering artillery, mortar, machine-gun and small-arms 
fire into the stricken men from the flanks, forcing them to 
seek the cover of a ditch which they found already occupied 
by enemy foot troops.’ 

The Americans eventually cleared Biesheim and pressed 
on between Neuf-Brisach and the Rhine. On the night of 
4 February the 3rd Division attacked in ‘artificial moonlight’, 
searchlight reflections from low cloud, a technique first used 
by the Germans in the Battle of the Bulge and soon 
employed by the Russians in their drive for Berlin, By 6 
February Neuf-Brisach was cut off by US forces between it 
and the Rhine, but the Americans, though ready with 
ladders and ropes, were still wary of assaulting its seven- 
teenth century walls. There was no film-set storming of the 
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M10 Tank Destroyer (French Army) 


A Weight 29tons; Crew5;  _ 
Armament 3in (76mm) AT IÈ 
gun and two .5 MG; Armor = 
12-50mm; Engine Ford 
petrol or GM diesels; Speed 
30mph; Range 760/200 
miles. This wasa 1942 US 
design of a 3in gun on 

MA chassis. 

œ Strasbourg was liberated 
on 23 Nov. 1944, but French 
M7 105mm SP howitzers 
seem part of Alsatian life. 


town, however, as two French children led 30th Infantry 
Regiment into the town, via the moat, and by 1010 on the 
6th Neuf-Brisach was freed of Germans 

The day before Neuf-Brisach fell, the French 1st Corps 
had linked up with American troops at Rouffach and Sainte 
Croix-en-Plaine. The last objectives west of the Rhine were 
now the Chalampé bridges. All de Lattre's forces were 
converging on this point. Before they could join the race to 
Chalampé, the 9th Colonial Division had to force a crossing 
of the Ill at Reguisheim. Less well equipped than the 
Americans, they had only six rubber boats. At 1700 on 
6 February the rubber boats were launched, but the first 
was carried away by the current, the second sunk by shell 
fire and the third capsized. Luckily for the French the other 
three made the crossing. The Germans still managed a 
fighting retreat and did not have to blow up the Chalampé 
railway bridge there until 0800 on 9 February. By then Gen. 
Rasp had managed to extricate 50,000 men, 7,000 motor 
vehicles, 1,500 guns and 60 AFVs from the area of the 
Colmar pocket. 

So although the Germans were back over the Rhine, the 
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Allies had not won a major victory. German steadiness and 
the severe weather had salvaged a great deal. Nevertheless 
de Lattre's forces took 22,000 prisoners, 80 guns and 70 
tanks besides inflicting heavy casualties. Allied losses were 
20,505 (6,440 American), which gives some idea of the 
fierceness of the fighting, especially as 2,137 were killed. 
The 60,000 French infantry suffered 7,651 casualties. First 
Army as a whole had lost 22 per cent of its losses for the 
entire nine-month 1944-45 campaign. 

The battle for Colmar had been a necessary military 
operation. The Allies had to free themselves of the menace 
of a German salient so close to Strasbourg, but the operation 
was painful. The Franco- American offensive won a deserved 
success but tribute should be paid to the Germans who 
fought so skilfully. Strategically a sideshow, the victory was 
nonetheless a symbol for the resurgent France of De Gaulle 
which partly by its growing conventional contribution to the 
Allied cause in the closing months of the war would earn 
itself a place alongside the victors and a slice of conquered 
Germany. 

Peter J. Banyard 
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"Moodekewallahs' on the loose. The 3rd (King's Own) Light Dragoons are into a Sikh battery during their evening charge 
that took them right across the Sikh camp and back again, The regt. lost 150/400 men but saved the exhausted infantry. 
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OZESHAH 164: 


There were problems of command when the British Army 
took on 75,000 fanatically brave and ruthless Sikhs 


Later generations find it hard to understand why the British 
in the 1830s and 40s—in view of the glaring administrative 
ineptitude of the Tsar's government, the vast distances 
involved and the undeveloped character of Afghanistan— 
should have been so obsessed by the fear of a Russian 
invasion of India. But the fact remains that the ‘Russian 
Bogey' was a major factor in British defense policy. It suited 
them therefore that the Punjab under the firm hand of the 
Maharajah Ranjit Singh, should provide a buffer state on 
their north-west frontier which then ran along the River 
Sutlej. 

Ranjit Singh ranked with Kemal Ataturk and Stalin as a 
national leader. He was as able, ruthless and visionary. Ever 
since the early days of the century when he had welded the 
loose confederacy of the Sikhs into a nation he had watched 
without illusions the steady expansion of British imperialist 
domination over the Indian continent. 

There was an element of the diabolical in the character of 
this one-eyed dictator. When the fancy took him—drunk as 
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the proverbial lord—he would parade the streets on an 
elephant in the company of a ravishing harlot. Such pastimes, 
however, in no way impaired his determination to build the 
only possible safeguard for his country's independence—an 
efficient army organized and trained on European lines. 

To this end in 1822 he employed the French officers 
Captain Jean Baptiste Ventura and Colonel Jean Francois. 
Allard—both experienced commanders from the armies of 
Napoleon. For 15 years before this he had maintained 
regular infantry battalions, giving them proper pay and 
directing particular attention to their dress and equipment. 
Therefore Allard and Ventura, and other French officers who 
followed them, found excellent fighting men into which to 
instil western methods of discipline and training. The Sikhs, 
in fact, were magnificent soldiers, of excellent physique, 
brave and full of initiative. Their impressive abilities were 
partly developed in their struggles for survival against the 
Afghans. They included some Muslims and other soldiers 
such as Rajputs and Dogras. In organization, armament and 
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tactics their army closely resembled the British, 

They had some good field guns which they handled well. 
Altogether their strength at the outbreak of war was about 
75,000. The cream was the infantry. Apart from the famous 
‘Gorcharas’, the cavalry still retained their feudal character. 
In battle they expected no mercy and they gave none. 
Savagely, they killed and mutilated the wounded. There 
were instances in which men who had been spared 
murdered in cold blood the very men who showed them 
mercy. When Ranjit Singh died in 1839 he left behind him 
the most formidable fighting force the British had ever 
come up against in India at any time in their history. 

Partly as a result of the loss of prestige in the disasters in 
Afghanistan in 1842, the morale of the Indian regiments of 
the Bengal Army—responsible for the defense of the NW 
frontier—was not as high as it had been earlier in the century. 

In sharp contrast, the morale of the British units remained 
what it had always been—high. Six infantry regiments 
would soon carry the battle honor of the terrible battle of 


Ferozeshah upon their colours. They were the 9th Foot (1st 
Battalion, The Royal Norfolk Regiment), 29th Foot (1st 
Worcestershire Regiment), 31st Foot (1st East Surrey 
Regiment), 50th Foot (1st Queens), 62nd Foot (1st Wilt- 
shire) and 80th Foot (2nd Staffordshire). They were still 
armed with ‘Brown Bess’ which had done such sterling 
service under Wellington. It was on these men and those of 
3rd (King's Own) Light Dragoons and the Royal Artillery 
that the future of British power in India depended. 

In January 1843 the Duke of Wellington despatched a 
letter to Lieutenant-General Sir Hugh Gough fresh from his 
triumphs in China which culminated in the Treaty of 
Nanking. In it he wrote: 'It has given me great pleasure to 
have it in my power to suggest, and that the Government 
should have so readily assented to my suggestion, that you 
should be appointed Commander-in-Chief in India." 


White fighting coat 
That Gough was well over 60 does not appear to have 
been considered by the Duke who, at 74, was himself the 
Commander-in-Chief in the United Kingdom. When it came 
to fighting in the forefront of the battle Gough had longer 
and more varied experience than any British officer before or 
since. At Barossa in 1811 (‘War Monthly’ issue 13) he led 
the famous charge of the 87th Foot which earned them the 
nickname of ‘Faugh-A-Ballaghs’. He fought with distinction 
at Vittoria and was severely wounded once again at Nivelle. 
Strikingly handsome, of commanding presence, genial and 
courteous, his racy brogue and innate charm made him 
immensely popular with the troops. Right to the very end 
of the Sikh Wars they cheered him wildly whenever he 
appeared. In battle he invariably wore a white coat so that 
all could see him. 
Soon after his arrival in India it fell to him to conduct the 
final and decisive campaign against the Maharattas. When 
operations ended he found himself confronted by admini- 
strative ‘problems less to his taste than fighting, He was 
soon at odds with the Governor General, Lord Edward Law 
Ellenborough, who eventually took the extreme step of 
sending an adverse report to the British Government 
H alleging ‘despite his many excellent qualities he has not the 
$ grasp of mind and prudence essential to conduct of great 

military affairs,’ Luckily for Gough, it was Ellenborough— 
E who had treated the Directors of the Honourable Company 
with contempt—who got the sack instead. 

Ellenborough's relief as Governor General in 1844 was 
another soldier, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Hardinge. 
Six years younger than Gough he was a member of 
Wellington's inner circle of friends. To their mutual embar- 
rassment both he and Gough were promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General on the same day. Unfortunately, neither 
ever succeeded in deciding what matters lay in the other's 
province and what did not. But on assuming office in 
Calcutta Hardinge soon found himself confronted by the 
prospect of war with the Sikhs. 

Wars are expensive and neither the Home Government 
nor the Honourable Company had the slightest desire to 
provide the cash, Therefore, official policy dictated that the 
Punjab, if possible, should continue to be a buffer state and 
that a defensive attitude should be maintained. As so often 
in British history, the risk of being branded as the aggressor 
was to be avoided at all costs. But Hardinge was not blind 
to the fact that sooner or later the Sikh Army, which had 
seized power on the death of Ranjit Singh, would have to be 
confronted. In the late autumn of 1845, therefore, he and 
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Gough decided to unobtrusively concentrate a force to be 
known as the ‘Army of the Sutlej' on the NW frontier. Then, 
to make sure that Gough had the benefit of his advice, 
Hardinge left Calcutta for Ambala, 

By 10 December they had at Ferozepore—an unfortified 
barracks on the Sutlej—a division of six native infantry 
regiments, two native cavalry regiments and the 62nd Foot 
with some artillery—a total of about 7,000 men. At Ludhiana, 
higher up the Sutlej and about 80 miles away, they had five 
native infantry regiments, a native cavalry regiment and the 
50th Foot—numbering 5,000 in all. The remainder of the 
Army consisted of about 10,000 men assembled around 
Ambala—80 miles from Ludhiana and 160 from Ferozepore. 
It would be hard to find a more glaring instance of dispersion 
of force for political reasons involving the risk of defeat in 
detail. 

On 11 December the Sikhs attacked. Their army of nearly 
50,000 men with 100 guns, under Lal Singh and Tej Singh, 
crossed the Sutlej and took up an entrenched position at 
Ferozeshah 110 miles east of Ferozepore. To quote Captain 
Cumming of the 80th Foot: ‘On the words "the Sikhs have 
crossed the Sutlej" a cry of defiance ran through the 
Regiments’. At Ferozepore the division commander, Major 
General Sir John Littler, put up a bold front and dug in. Why 
the Sikhs did not seize the chance to fall upon and annihilate 
his isolated garrison before the troops from Ambala could 
join them remains a mystery. 

Gough was off the mark like a bull at a gate. There 
followed a nightmare 150-mile advance from Ambala along 
roads of heavy sand. The troops sank at every step. The men 
also struggled over fields and ditches or through thorns and 
brushwood and tore their clothes and filled their legs with 
prickles, Water was scarce; there was no bread and the men 


Ferozeshah was fought by 
the Sikhs because of their 
faith in entrenched cannon. 
They had about 120 guns on 
à 3,000- yard front, types 
varying from 4—48pdr were 
not of standard weight and 
dimensions though 
patterned on Napoleonic 
guns known to European 
officers employed by the 
Sikhs. Lahore had a gun 
foundry c.1807 and Sikh 
horse artillery appeared in 
1811 alongside old Indian 
ox-drawn guns. This piece, 
of 3.25in calibre, was of 
superior weight and range 
toa British 6pdr but had 
less expert gunners. 


had to content themselves with coarse country rice. Halts 
were so brief that there was no time to cook the meat ration. 
The dust was appalling. At night, in sharp contrast to the 
heat of the day, all lying on the ground without greatcoats 
suffered alike from the paralyzing cold. Gough, at the head 
of the column, having linked up with the Ludhiana garrison, 
arrived about noon on 18 December at the village of Mudki 
20 miles from Ferozepore. He and his men had covered 150 
miles in six days on short rations. His regiments as they 
came up started to move into camp. After a march of 27 
miles since dawn they were so tired that they had scarcely 
strength enough to pitch their tents when the camels came 
up with them. 

Suddenly at 1500, the Sikhs about 40,000 strong both 
cavalry and infantry, were reported to be advancing to the 
attack. In fact there were only 15,000 cavalry and 5,000 
infantry. Gough at once released his own cavalry. Whilst the 
9th Irregular Horse and the 4th Light Cavalry threatened the 
Sikhs' right flank, the 3rd Light Dragoons swept round their 
left in a headlong charge, over-running their entrenchments 
and putting their guns out of action. As nightfall approached, 
the Infantry with Major General Sir Harry Smith's division 
leading advanced to the assault. It was so dark, the jungle 
so dense and the dust clouds so thick that little could be 
seen. 

The Sikhs fought with fanatical courage. But they were 
slowly driven back in hand-to-hand fighting in which the 
60th Foot particularly distinguished themselves. Finally 
about midnight they fell back on their main body at 
Ferozeshah leaving 17 guns upon the field. Gough was in 
the thick of the mélée and did not leave the field until 0200. 
He was on his feet again at dawn. His troops were so 
exhausted, however, that pursuit was out of the question. 


Sikh 6-pounder 
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© Detachments of Bengal Army 


The Punjab, ‘Land of the Five Rivers’, was British India's NW Frontier in 1845 and the scene of two Sikh wars leading to 
annexation in 1849. Right The first Sikh War (1845-6) battlefields and the Bengal Army's vulnerable initial deployment. 


Up to this time the divisional and brigade organization 
had only existed on paper. The brigadiers and their staffs 
were unknown to their men and the men to their brigadiers. 
The order of battle was still incomplete. Therefore 19 and 
20 December had to be devoted to re-organization, the care 
of the wounded and the burial of the dead, To Gough's 
relief, the 29th Foot and the 1st Europeans (later the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers), two regiments of Native Infantry and the 
heavy artillery arrived about midnight on the 19th. He had 
had to send back the Governor General's own elephants 


British 9-pounder 


and a string of camels with fresh water to help them forward. 
This brought his army to a strength of 16,700 and 69 guns 
organized in four divisions—the 1st under Harry Smith, the 
2nd under Major General Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, the 3rd 
under Brigadier General Wallace and the 4th under Littler 
at Ferozepore. Six thousand of the force were British. 

On the evening of the 19th Lt.-Gen. Hardinge took a 
most extraordinary step, unique in British military history. 
He, the Governor General, offered his services to his 
subordinate as second in command of the Army. Gough had 


This 1828 model field gun 
equipped the 3+ batteries 
of Bengal Foot Artillery 

at Ferozeshah (21 cannon 
of 69 in all). Pulled by 
bullocks, the 9pdrs were 
less effective than the 

30 6pdrs of six troops of 
Bengal Horse Artillery. 

All British guns had run 
out of ammunition (approx. 
150 rounds each) by the 
afternoon of the 2nd day. 
The 4-ton 9pdr had a 5ft 
8in barrel (Sikh 6pdr's 

is 5ft Gin) and a range of 
1,300 yards at 5° elevation. 
Ammunition was round shot, 
case (grape) and shrapnel. 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan Courtesy of Royal Arillery Institution. 


Slow progress was made in the dark. After an advance of 
four miles, daylight dawned. They came in sight of the Sikh 
position and halted just out of artillery range opposite its 
south and western faces. While they ate their breakfast 
Gough rode forward to reconnoitre. It was now reported 
that Littler had not moved off from Ferozepore till 0800. 
Therefore he could not be expected until the afternoon, 
Overnight, Gough had decided not to be caught short of 
daylight this time. Whether Littler arrived in time or not, he 
would attack at 1100. All that was now needed, apparently, 
was for him to give the order ‘Right wheel into line’ 
followed by the advance, By 1030 all was ready. Before 
giving the order, he rode up to the Governor General, who 
had just arrived upon the scene, and, saluting, said ʻI 
promise you a splendid victory’, To his astonishment 
Hardinge told him that he must wait for Littler. The two 
generals retired to discuss the situation, 


Attack—on shortest day? 

Gough urged that as it was the shortest day in the year 
the attack must go in at once to make the maximum use of 
the hours of daylight. If they delayed there would be a 
repetition of the chaos in the dark at Mudki. Littler's division 
was known to be on the move and could come into reserve 
in due course. Hardinge had seen no action since Waterloo, 
and in any case had never commanded in a situation like 
this. The argument became heated. At one stage it seems 
Hardinge suggested that they should march to meet Littler. 
In the end Hardinge got his way—it was decided to await 
Littler's arrival. 

About 1330 Littler in person turned up ahead of his 
troops and deployment for battle began. Gilbert's 2nd 
Division was on the right. The 3rd Division, separated from 
the 2nd by the massed guns under Brigadier-General 
Brooke, occupied the center, Littler's 4th Division—weary, 
footsore and hungry—formed up on the left. Harry Smith's 
1st Division was in reserve behind the center, his two 
brigades separated by almost a mile. The cavalry were 
disposed on the flanks. A lot of time was wasted in carrying 
out the revised plan. Deployment was not complete till 
1530. Both sides’ artillery now opened fire. The infantry lay 
down in their battle positions. To their astonishment the 
British found themselves outgunned by the Sikh artillery 
both in numbers and firepower to such an extent that 
Brig.-Gen. Brooke approached Gough and said: 'Your 
Excellency, | must either advance or be blown out of the 
field’. 

As the guns were being moved forward, Littler advanced 
prematurely on the left. This resulted in a ragged start all 
along the line. Littler’s sepoys and the 62nd Foot, despite 
fatigue after their march from Ferozepore, managed to get 
within 150 yards of the Sikh entrenchments in the teeth of 
savage fire. They were about to charge when suddenly they 
were greeted by an appalling hail of grape. Seven officers 
and 97 men of the 62nd Foot fell dead. More than 200 were 
wounded, Seeing the British regiment checked the Native 
Regiments collapsed and Littler had to pull them back to 
re-organize. The Sikhs greeted this repulse with exultant 
cries of triumph, News of the reverse passed quickly along 
the line. 

All battles are chaotic and Ferozeshah was more so than 
most, Gough placed himself with the right division. Har- 
dinge stayed with the center. On the extreme right the 80th 
and 29th Foot surged forward in the face of murderous fire, 
crossed the Sikh entrenchments, captured the guns on their 


front and broke through into the enemy's camp. Here a body 
of Akalis (fanatical ascetics) in chain armor put up tough 
resistance until disposed of with the bayonet, The Sikh 
gunners fought to the last and their swordsmen charged 
again and again with great valor. In the center the 3rd 
Division was greeted with such devastating fire that their 
left was not only checked but actually fell back. As a result, 
Harry Smith threw in Brigadier-General Ryan's brigade 
which restored the situation. Here the 50th Foot bore the 
brunt of an attack by the pride of the Sikh Army, Neapolitan 
General Paolo Avitabile's four battalions, beating them 
back and then in hand-to-hand struggle overwhelmed them 
and captured their guns. 

Harry Smith—having now committed his second brigade 
—rushed forward and, joined by many men who had lost 
contact with their own units, burst into Ferozeshah. The 
slaughter here was dreadful as the Sikhs refused to surrender. 
A determined counter-attack in the gloom momentarily 
created near-panic which Harry Smith managed to avert. 

As night at last arrived, the 3rd Light Dragoons—the 
"Moodekewallahs'—once more shattered the Sikhs in a 
devastating charge right through the center of the position. 
The fall of darkness was marked by a terrifying explosion. 
‘In the ghastly gleam those behind could see the charred 
remains of their comrades. Right and left the light spread as 
another and another pile of ammunition was reached by the 
fire’. They had chanced upon a Sikh powder magazine. 
Undeterred, Harry Smith pressed on to an area of the Sikh 
camp about half a mile to the north of the village. Here he 
rallied in a semi-circle on the 50th Foot the many men who 
had lost touch with their own regiments. Altogether he 
now had with him about 3,000. 

With his army superimposed on the still resolute Sikhs 
Gough faced a nightmare situation. When dawn came he 
might well find himself confronted by the army of Tej Singh 
from Ferozepore—fresh and at least the strength of his own. 
In the bitter cold of the night many of his wounded 
scattered untreated on the battlefield in the dark must 
inevitably die. 


Moonlight retreat 

The moon rising soon after midnight revealed Harry 
Smith's isolated force to the Sikhs who now closed upon 
them and subjected them to devastating fire. So tired were 
some of the men that many were killed in their sleep. Losses 
mounted. Harry Smith, realizing that the position was no 
longer tenable, made a feint attack and then under cover of 
the smoke pulled out with the 30th Foot in front brushing 
all opposition aside. Guided by the moonlight and the dead 
on their original line of advance they eventually reached 
Misriwala where Littler's division had already rallied. Gough, 
too, in the small hours decided to withdraw the remainder 
of his forces from the Ferozeshah bivouac about 300 yards 
from the entrenchments. Despite their terrible losses the 
Sikhs at once re-occupied their trenches and opened fire 
on the British bivouacs. Tired though they were the British 
troops remained unshaken, but the Native Regiments are 
said to have been 'desperate and unnerved'. 

At daybreak, Gough prepared to renew the attack with 
the infantry in line, supported on both flanks by the horse 
artillery, In the center the heavy guns and the rocket battery 
opened fire. Gough placed himself at the head of the right 
of the line. Hardinge took position at the head of the left. 
The army then lunged forward. Unchecked by the enemy's 
fire, they drove them rapidly out of the village of Ferozeshah. 
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Defend the Colours! This ensign of the 9th Foot (Norfolks) 
fights Akalis. His regiment took the worst losses, 273 men. 


They then changed front to the left and, sweeping through 
the camp, bayoneted the Sikhs in their path as they pressed 
on. Eventually they halted and presented arms to Gough 
and Hardinge as they rode along the line, displaying the 
captured standards of the Khalsa Army. They then burst into 
exultant cheers. They had captured 73 cannon and an 
immense booty of cattle, grain and ammunition. Many of 
them parched with thirst drank the water from a well 
choked with enemy corpses. Captain John Cumming, of 
the 80th Foot, was so thirsty that he too drank the water 
from a large earthenware pot which the Sikhs had used for 
washing their wounds. 

Two hours later, Tej Singh's 30,000-strong Army from 
Ferozepore appeared. Under cover of a heavy bombardment 
it attacked the left of the British line. In response, Gough 
ordered what was left of the 3rd Light Dragoons, supported 
by the 4th Bengal Lancers, to charge their flank. Forcing 
their weary horses forward they slashed their way through 
the Sikhs' ranks. At the same time the infantry advanced 
once more to the attack. Suddenly Tej Singh, not realizing 
that the British were near exhaustion and short of ammuni- 
tion, lost heart and withdrew. So ended the nightmarish 
battle of Ferozeshah. Of the 694 killed no fewer than 499 
were British ; 1,132 out of 1,721 wounded were also British. 
The heaviest losses were in the 9th, 29th and 62nd 
Regiments, all of whom lost over 3596 of their strength. The 
Indian regiments did not fight with their usual spirit and the 
brunt of the battle had fallen upon the Europeans. Well 
might Hardinge exclaim 'Another victory such as this and 
we are undone’, 

The strategy of the operations leading up to the battle 
inevitably became the subject of long and acrimonious 
exchanges in Government circles, within the Army itself 
and in the British and Indian Press. The controversy raged 
for years in the clubs of Pall Mall when the historians and 
others ventured to criticise Hardinge’s and Gough's 
operations, There were threats of libel actions. This at least 
is clear: the Sikh Higher Command, such as it was, had had 
the Ferozepore garrison at their mercy for over a week had 
they cared to attack it. Tej Singh should never have allowed 
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Over two days 5,674 Europeans and 12,053 Sepoys twice 
beat 35,000 Sikhs and outfaced another army of 30,000. 


Littler to escape and join Gough on the 21st. Also, he had 
the power to intervene in the battle on this day and did not 
do so. As it was, Gough and Hardinge came close to disaster. 
Finally, on the 22nd—although he must have known that 
the British were on the verge of exhaustion—he failed to 
press his attack home. 

In dispersing their forces before the campaign started 
Hardinge and Gough took an unjustifiable risk, They were 
lucky to escape disaster. Hardinge's behaviour in placing 
himself under command of his own C-in-C and then revert- 
ing to his capacity as Governor-General, insisting on a 
postponement of the time of attack is inexcusable. As a 
result three hours of precious daylight on the shortest day 
in the year was wasted, making inevitable the ghastly 
carnage and confusion in the dark. 

Both Hardinge at 60 and Gough at 66, although still 
capable of a 20-mile scramble in the Simla Hills and killing 
four bears betore breakfast, were too old for the physical 
and mental strains of the battlefield. Both men were still 
living in the atmosphere of the Peninsular War. Time had 
moved on. Gough had only one tactical concept. This came 
to be known as the Sikh Wars dragged on as ‘Tipperary 
Tactics'—frontal attack with the bayonet by the infantry and 
a cavalry charge. In his mind infantry fought infantry, 
cavalry charged cavalry and guns engaged guns. For 
choosing Gough in the first place, the Duke of Wellington— 
76 and still clinging to office—must take the blame. 

Nonetheless the troops loved Gough. In the eyes of his 
army, as Napier said: ‘Everyone who knows Lord Gough 
must love the brave old warrior, who is all honour and 
nobleness of heart . .. . Were his military genius as great as 
his heart, the Duke would be nowhere in comparison'. He 
died, still on the active list as a Field Marshal, at the age of 
90. At Ferozeshah and in subsequent battles the Sikhs gave 
as good as they got. After more than half a dozen battles 
fought on similar lines they wisely decided—like the 
Gurkhas after the war with Nepal—that they and the 
British would be well advised in future to fight on the same 
side. 

Hubert Essame 
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